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Sucw a charming little fellow, 
With his whistle soft and mellow, 
And his dainty feathered breast 
Like a ruby-colored vest, 

Two black wings did o’er it lap, 
On his head a little cap, 

Came across the wintry sea 

One December day to me. 





a 


Just a little German bull-finch, 
Far away from kith or kin, 

Sent to me, a hapless stranger, 
I had gladly let him in. 





“How,” he whistled, “can I leave thee?” 
i , 
Through the days so cold and long, 


ut Thus he cheered my saddest moments 
i | With his loving, tender song. 


As his cage door I would open, 
He would flutter to my side, 
All his dainty, downy feathers 
Ruffled out with joy and pride; 
And with many graceful movements 
He would nestle to my cheek, 
Giving me a bird’s caresses 
With his tiny little beak. 


But too cold the changing weather, 
And the touch of Winter’s hand, 
lor my little bull-finch sickened, 
Wearied for the “father-land ;” 
And as tenderly I held him, 
While with tears my eyes were wet, 
Once again he tried to warble 
Notes I never can forget. 


With the old familiar motions 
Lovingly he looked at me, 

Out of eyes once bright and glowing, 
Now so dim he scarce could see. 

“ How,” the sweet voice softly whistled, 
“Can I leave thee?” vainly tried: 

With these notes of tender meaning, 
Fluttered in my haad and died. 
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A NEW STORY BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 


The next Number of HARPER'S BAZAR will 
contain the first part of a charming Serial Story 
by the brilliant writer HENRY JAMES, JUN., 
author of “ Daisy Miller,” “ The American,” 
etc. This fascinating Novelette, which promises 
to attract marked attention, and to rank among 
the choicest productions of its gifted author, will be 
published in weekly installments, without inter- 
ruption, until its close, 





Sa Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Polka Basque and Full Flowing-trained 
Skirt, and Trianon Polonaise and Short Round 
Skirt, illustrated on page 804 of the present num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by Mail, pre- 
paid, by the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents for each complete Suit. Full catalogues of 
our Cut Paper Patterns, without Illustrations, sent 
Sree on application ; Forty-page Illustrated Cata- 
logues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





(Hr Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
TRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET with an exception- 
ally large and rich variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Scotch 
Plaid, Silk, Satin, Moiré, and other Winter Street 
and House Dresses; Winter Mantles and Man- 
telets ; Girls’ Dresses, Cloaks,and Walking Coats ; 
Boys’ Suits and Over-Coats ; Children’s Crochet 
Jackets and Hoods; Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Lingerie ; Ladies’ Crochet Boots; Umbrella 
Stands; Easy-Chairs; Purses; Belts; Fans, 
ete., etc. Both Serial Stories will be continued, 
and choice literary and artistic attractions will be 
Surnished, 





Ow Zhe ILLUsrRaATED SuPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of UarrEr’s 
WEEKLY for December 7 contains three interest- 
ing engravings and a variety of enterlaining read- 
ing matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harver’s 
WEEKLY for December 14. 





WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


T is a curious phrase that has passed 
into the language under the caption of 
“making the will,” not merely in reference 
to the mere words of it, but to the signifi- 
cance. Making the will in regard to what? 
To the distribution of material objects after 
one has himself become immaterial. To be, 
as a ghost, still giving, ordering, disposing, 
the events of the living, so that, so far as a 
large share of the affairs of property go, we 
are all ruled by mortmain—by a dead hand. 
Of course we are not disputing the right 
of any one to do as he pleases with his own, 
nor the probability of his knowing best 
where it can be best bestowed, in spite of 
the truth of the saying that the law makes 
a good will. But we are led by the phrase 
and the action to consider the grasp with 
which humanity is apt to hold the things of 
this life, even reaching out from the grave 
to do so. The habit of acquisition and ac- 
cumulation, the love of property, is. almost 
an instinct with us, and they to whom it is 
foreign are so eccentric as usually to be 
ranked by us as a sort of vagabonds; so fre- 
quent is it, indeed, as often to degenerate 
into avarice, and sometimes the basest ava- 
rice. “ Avarice,” says Mrs. JAMESON, “is to 
the intellect what sensuality is to the mor- 
als. It is an intellectual form of sensuality, 
inasmuch as it is the passion for the acqui- 
sition, the enjoyment in the possession, of a 
palpable, tangible, selfish pleasure; and it 
would have the same tendency to unspirit- 
ualize, to degrade, and to harden the higher 
faculties that a course of grosser sensualism 
would have to corrupt the lower faculties. 
Both dull the edge of all that is fine and 
tender within us.” The possibility of har- 
boring inclinations toward so unfortunate a 
leaning is enough to make us all timid and 
distrustful of ourselves in our love of gath- 
ering possessions. Yet, having accumulated 
possessions, it becomes to every man and 
woman a solemn duty to deal with the ac- 
cumulation as with a sacred charge, and to 
make sure, as far as mortal power can do so, 
that it shall be used to the best advantage, 
and do the most good that it can when it 





shall have passed into other hands, the pres- 
ent owners feeling themselves, after all, but 
stewards for a time. 

Certainly, whatever theorists may say as 
to rights of property, and rights of adminis- 
tering upon this world’s goods after death 
himself has administered upon us, the fact 
remains that, having married and having 
brought children into the world, a man, in 
common decency, has no choice but to pro- 
vide for this family, and in failing to make 
a will to such end he is entirely unfaithful 
to his trust, the Scripture itself declaring 
that he who does not provide for his family 
is worse than an infidel. 

Although having earned by his own labor, 
or gained by his own wit, the fortune that 
he has, a man has a just right to dispose of 
it as he will, it is equally true that his wife, 
who has helped him to save, who has denied 
herself, who has perhaps labored with him 
day for day, has also some equitable rights 
which he is recreant not to recognize in a 
further degree than the bare letter of the 
law obliges. We have known of a woman 
who brought her husband a pretty little 
sum of money being forced, after his acci- 
dental death without a will, to support her- 
self by her needle, while his own heirs, his 
sisters, rode in the carriage purchased with 
her money; although, per contra, so far as 
the advantage of making wills is concerned, 
we may all remember the story that ANNA 
DICKINSON told of the man who by will be- 
queathed his wife $50,000 of her own patri- 
mony—so long as she remained his widow. 
Yet, as a general thing, the monstrosities of 
accident by which property passes from 
those who have the equities in it are render- 
ed impossible by a will written on the sim- 
ple principles of justice. 

Meanwhile it can not be denied that chil- 
dren have a claim which is not to be over- 
looked, and which must be satisfied before 
a man can make ostentatious provision for 
savages, or keep with sentimental faithful- 
ness his marriage vow to his wife, “ With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.” Yet 
that a wealthy man is to be expected to 
leave all his children wealthy is something 
to which we should hardly give unhesi- 
tating assent. It is rarely that a young 
man is greatly better off in the world, or 
makes the world any better off for his be- 
ing in it, when he comes early into the pos- 
session of large property; while, on the 
other hand, a reasonable capital for him 
to work on, or the sense of ultimate secu- 
rity given by a reasonable support behind 
him, is the greatest benefit and blessing ; 
and thus when a parent has by will render- 
ed a child comfortable according to the way 
in which the child was “brought up,” the 
parent is at liberty to gratify public spirit 
in the matter of bequests, or any other 
whim, the parent being also at liberty to 
judge whether true tenderness lies in en- 
deavoring to keep his living expenses with- 
in the income which is to be his children’s 
individually, that at the division of the 
property they may experience no loss of 
comfort, or whether it is not best to stimnu- 
late them to vigor and exertion by full un- 
derstanding that if they want all these lux- 
uries they must work for them as their 
father did before them. 

Yet, after all, the saying which we have 
quoted, that the law makes the best will, 
has never been felt so forcibly as it is at 
present, when the tricksters of the law are 
every day reaping a golden harvest through 
the rupture of wills drawn up ignorantly or 
carelessly, and therefore insecurely. The 
frequency with which wills are now broken, 
the chicanery which assists at the work, the 
way in which justice is not merely blind- 
folded, but hoodwinked, while the work goes 
on, has become an outrage that the long- 
suffering American people alone would en- 
dure in patience; for it is notorious that we 
endure wrongs because it is in our power 
at any day to right them, under which, if it 
were not so in our power, we should writhe 
in torment. This custom of breaking wills 
is an outrage upon the rights of heirs, an 
attack upon every man’s hearth, and no ex- 
tortionate legacy duty could compare with 
the loss it occasions. The public are al- 
ready perfectly familiar with a recent case 
where a vast property melted away in costs 
and fees, and the widow of the millionaire 
whose will was in dispute was obliged at 
last to sell her wardrobe in order to keep 
the life in her; and it is as generally under- 
stood that the will of the second President 
ADAMS, drawn by himself with singular care 
and particular statement, for the very pur- 
pose of giving no foot-hold to lawyers, af- 
forded a livelihood to bench and bar for 
years after its maker’s decease. It would 
appear thus from the daily doings of the 
courts that there is a tendency among us 
not to acknowledge the rights of the dead 
in what when living was their own; and if 
one is determined to combat this tenden- 
cy, as we think one has every right to do, 
one can not be too careful in preparing the 
document. 





When all is done, a will is a great tell- 
tale—so great that one almost marvels at 
the willingness to leave one’s self in its 
hands. It betrays other things than the ac- 
cumulating powers, or acquisitive nature, 
or positive amount of property of the mak- 
er. The nature of that individual is often 
better told by the will than it could be done 
by a phrenological chart or by any body 
skilled in the reading of character. The 
vanity and love of applause that make be- 
quests to societies, when needy but obscure 
persons and families are suffering close at 
hand; the fear of offense to this one or 
that, which leaves the will unmade lest evil 
should be spoken of the maker; the fear of 
death, which also leaves the will unmade 
lest, being in so far prepared for it, the 
dart should fall; the dislike to part with 
money even on paper, and when one can use 
it no more, which again leaves the will un- 
made; the selfish indifference that forgets 
to name one who has rendered long but in- 
conspicuous kindnesses ; the spite that grat- 
ifies itself at last in the small revenges of 
surprised disappointment and disinherit- 
ance; the courage that dares to do right, 
let people say what they will; the sense of 
justice that makes equal division, in the 
face of a stronger love for one than another; 
the generosity that knows when legitimate 
heirs have enough, and feels like sparing 
something for those that need it more— 
these and countless other traits appear in 
the proper reading of a will as much as 
though they were written down in the text, 
and the neighbors read them between the 
lines. Nevertheless, it is not always so pat- 
ent that he who runs may read, as, for in- 
stance, when all the world thought it a 
proof of SHAKSPEARE’s indifference to his 
wife that he bequeathed her the second- 
best bed, till CHaRLES KNIGHT discovered 
that his wife was already handsomely pro- 
vided for by common law, and declared it a 
mark of tenderness that he should have left 
her the bed they had always shared, instead 
of the heirloom which a first-best bed with 
all its furniture in those days was held 
to be. So much care, indeed, has to be ex- 
ercised in order not to leave a record of 
one’s idiosyncrasies on the parchment that 
the penniless are tempted to borrow the old 
cry of “ Blessed be nothing.” For if one has 
nothing to will away, one has not the pen- 
ance of making the will to go through with, 
one has not to endure by voluntary act 
the agony of relinquishment, making mean- 
while the impossible effort to retain and at 
the same time give away with good grace. 





CONCERNING THE TOILETTE. 


F our ladies were required to go through 
but a portion of the manceuvres which 
a Persian or almost any other Eastern lady 
regards as a daily necessity, we wonder what 
would become of them? After the prolonged 
and complicated bath the whole body of the 
fair Oriental is anointed with lotions of pre- 
cious oils and perfumes till the quantity 
used is absorbed ; the face is then painted aft- 
er the most elaborate fashion, stippled, and 
dusted with powders, the eyebrows outlined, 
the lips tinted, and the lids dyed ; that done, 
the hair is dressed with sweet unguents, 
the teeth and the nails are freshly dyed, 
and then the clothing goes on in a succession 
of articles to which the Western belle’s are 
mere beggary—the process occupying hours. 
The latter, on the other hand, takes her brisk 
five-minute bath in clear water; and a half 
hour, as a rule, finishes the whole business, 
when she goes forth to conquest. Of course 
the care which the poor slave of the harem 
takes of her appearance is frequently thrown 
in the teeth, as the phrase goes, of our West- 
ern lass; yet, on the whole, when the latter 
sees to what this worship of the body re- 
duces her rival, making an old crone, a hag, 
of her before thirty, she may pique herself a 
little on the virtue of her own course. 
These Eastern women, who have little else 
to do when they are in circumstances allow- 
ing this toilette, and even then have it done 
by slaves, under whose manipulations they 
are passive, while away a good share of their 
monotonous days in these mysterious rites ; 
our Western women have more affairs of a 
loftier nature to crowd their days than they 
can use in them, and would feel it a desecra- 
tion to employ more time than they do in 
such a manner, looking down with con- 
tempt on the few among them, more luxu- 
rious and blameworthy, who perhaps take a 
French novel with them into the warm bath. 
To honor the body as the Creator’s handi- 
work, to treat it with reverence, to maintain 
its healthy condition and its natural beauty 
as far as may be, are obligations with all ; to 
exceed that, and lavish upon it the time that 
should be spent in enlarging and enriching 
mental powers, is as much a dereliction from 
duty as neglect and filth would be. 
Exactly the same applies to undue care 
concerning dress and ornament. It is all a 
part of this worship of the body; and they 
that expend so much time on their flounces 





and furbelows that they have none for loftier 
needs are as guilty as their sisters of the 
bath and henna. Either practice implies 
that women, in order to attract, have no 
other charms than personal ones, and that 
men are susceptible to no other. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


HERE is a world of waste in the house- 
holds of our civilization, much of which 
is in trifles that seem almost too trifling to 
mention, but yet which can not be too fre- 
quently brought to notice. It is true that 
on these Western shores plenty has for long 
been so close at hand, and the habits of 
thought following our system of government 
have given people such a sense of independ- 
ence and of right to enjoy, that prodigality 
has been the rule rather than parsimony, or 
indeed any thing that savored of parsimony, 
as economy might be thought to do by those 
who do not look into the sources of things. 
There is as great a difference between econ- 
omy and parsimony as there is between right 
and wrong, for the former is the right using 
of money and material without waste, and 
with a regard to the wants and needs and 
capabilities of others, and the latter is a self- 
ish hoarding to selfish ends, sometimes with- 
out regard to the needs of ourselves, and 
totally without regard to the fact that our 
property is our own only as a charge, as an 
estate to administer, since we hold it at the 
best but for life, and when we go can not 
take it with us. 

But there are many people who, while eco- 
nomical in the main, and with the heavier 
portion of domestic matters, forget the part 
that the smaller things can play—the smaller 
things which, now that the great days of 
plenty of the first half of the century are 
past, few families can afford to overlook. 

It is in the very smallest of small things 
that some of these righteous economies can 
be practiced. Take, forinstance, the rag-bag, 
a usual appendage of every house ; all those 
who have one for white rags and another 
for colored rags and a third for woolens 
know the difference it makes in their re- 
ceipts from what the receipts would be were 
they all mixed together in one common re- 
ceptacle when the ragman comes along, and 
they replenish their tin-ware or their purse. 
Or take the item of waste-paper, and the 
same increase of revenue is noted—infini- 
tesimal as it may be, yet telling in the long- 
run—by those who allow the thick and 
coarse brown papers to be used for fires and 
other purposes, and save the newspapers and 
all white wrappings, even to the envelopes 
of letters, for the same purchaser. And even 
if it amounts to but one article of tin-ware 
or of glass, the comfort and convenience of 
that article may counterbalance vastly more 
trouble than it will ever take to effect the 
little saving when once it has been carried 
into practice and become system. There 
need be no fear that servants will think ill 
of the saving that procures them the uten- 
sils they desire, and that otherwise they 
might not have at all; and as for feeling 
one’s self to be small and mean in the mat- 
ter, it is, according to our way of thinking, 
a true nobility, because a true faithfulness 
to stewardship, to make the most of every 
thing. Poor Richard’s maxim of taking 
“care of the pennies, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves,” applies nowhere 
much better than it does to these very mat- 
ters of the rag-bag, as the careful housewife 
who saves bits for her patchwork out of 
that wonderful receptacle is well aware. 
Some people there are who laugh at patch- 
work, and talk of the time wasted upon it, 
when, in sooth, time is the only thing they 
have to waste. It remains, for all their 
laughter, that if in the odd moments when 
they would be doing nothing else they do 
not run the squares of calico together, or let 
the children take their first needle lessons 
on such material, when they must make 
new “comfortables,” wadding and tufting 
them for the winter beds, if they have not 
this great sheet of prepared patchwork, they 
must buy the calico by the yard. To be 
sure, it is only a dollar or two that it takes; 
but a dollar or two here and a dollar or two 
there soon amount to several dollars, with 
which other things can be had that one is 
going without. 

Every careful and economical housekeep- 
er, in short, maintains her rag-bags, her pa- 
per-bags, her patchwork, and her drawer for 
scraps. Into the latter are rolled away all 
the pieces left from the making of various 
wearing apparel, ready to be found and used 
for mending and remaking; there will be 
the bits to be braided into rugs, the pieec 
of silk to make into fanciful or geometrical 
designs, sewed or chain-stitched together ; 
fresh coverings for the worn-out upholstery 
of occasional furniture, when one can not 
afford to buy handsomer; there, too, is the 
stout remnant of cloth to make the pillow, 
which, stuffed with finely shredded paper 
curled on the scissors, and mixed with a few 
woolen ravyellings, makes a deliciously cool 
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pillow for the sick, where hair is too expen- 
sive, and one that can be thrown away and 
replaced frequently without fear of extrav- 
agance. These are the smallest of small 
economies, very evidently, such as they are, 
and there are scores of them; but a few will 
suggest many others, and whoever practices 
them will find the trouble of them but small 
and the comfort of them great. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE TRIANON POLONAISE WITH SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 


‘HE pretty Trianon polonaise with short round 
skirt illustrated on page 804, and of which a 
cut paper pattern is now published, is a favorite de- 
sign among the latest importations of the trottoir 
or sidewalk dresses sent over from Paris. This 
is a coquettish little costume, somewhat in the 
Dolly Varden style, and is especially popular with 
young ladies when made up in any of the fash- 
ionable colors and combinations of fabrics. It is 
also worn ty those of quiet tastes when made up 
in plain stuffs ; it is, moreover, a most useful de- 
sign for remodelling the polonaises of last season 
that now look too straight and plain. As an in- 
stance of the latter case, ladies who have black 
brocaded silk polonaises left over from last sea- 
son now turn back the fronts in the deep three- 
cornered revers, cover the upturned part with sat- 
in or with plain silk, and fasten it in the middle 
of the back with a bow; this conceals the worn 
parts of the polonaise, gives it a stylish appear- 
ance, and makes it more suitable to wear with a 
short skirt. Plain cashmere polonaises are made 
in the same way, faced on the revers with figured 
or striped stuff, and the lower skirt beneath is 
trimmed with bands and festoons of the trimming 
material. The shape of this garment is very sim- 
ple. It has three darts in each front, one of which 
is the under-arm dart that is now used to prevent 
the necessity of making a cross basque seam, The 
back has a seam down the middle, and a short 
side form beginning in each armhole. The back 
of the skirt is plain over the hips, and slopes to 
a point at the bottom; it is slightly draped be- 
tween these spaces by pleats or, better still, by 
tapes suspended from the waist. In sleazy fabrics 
it is best to put an interlining of foundation mus- 
lin in the revers. This revers facing must extend 
quite far back at the lower edge of the skirt, and 
should have a piping of satin on the top and down 
the side; it is caught together in the middle of 
the back low enough down to outline the hips. 
In the pattern given the revers is not made per- 
fectly smooth, but is slightly loose, to give the 
panier appearance in the illustration. This full- 
ness is objected to by stout ladies, hence for 
them the modistes omit taking up these pleats, 
and thus leave the revers plain and smooth, so that 
nothing will be added to the size. To prevent 
the back of the polonaise being easily displaced 
it is well to put two loops on each side, and fasten 
them to buttons put at corresponding places on 
the short skirt. A pattern is given of the fes- 
tooned trimming that heads the pleated flounce 
on the lower skirt. Sometimes a striped mate- 
rial is used for this skirt instead of trimming it 
with lengthwise bias bands, as seen in the picture. 
Other dresses have three pleated or else gathered 
flounces across the front breadths, and only one 
all around the skirt. Still others have a single 
deep kilt-pleating covering all that part of the 
skirt between the revers in front. The waist of 
this polonaise is not trimmed, as its beauty con- 
sists in its shapely fit; but if trimming is pre- 
ferred, it may have a square revers, or else a 
shawl-shaped cape or collar. A black velvet po- 
lonaise, with revers of striped satin and velvet, is 
very handsome when made in this way; colored 
velvets have the polonaise figured and the skirt 
plain. Coat sleeves reaching all the way to the 
wrists are used as often as the shorter ones seen 
in the illustration, A striped garnet moiré po- 
lonaise just made by this design has a vest of 
satin set on, with satin sleeves, revers, and skirt. 
This is a dressy costume for a young lady to wear 
at day receptions, afternoon weddings, and when 
making visits. 
THE POLKA BASQUE WITH FULL FLOWING TRAIN. 


The polka basque with full flowing train illus- 
trated in the same picture, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, is a model for a house 
toilette that may be either very plain or very elab- 
orate, according to the trimming chosen for it. 
The flowing skirt represents the greater fullness 
about the hips and train that has been gradually 
added to skirts since the return to paniers was 
suggested ; the front and sides are as clinging as 
they ever were, and are made of three narrowly 
gored breadths. The full back is made of three 
straight breadths of silk, and when the lady is 
large or the train that of a long bridal dress, four 
widths are used. The gored breadths fit the fig- 
ure so nicely that a single pair of strings tied to 
the second seams holds the fullness in place. 
There are no flounces in the straight breadths ; 
one or two knife-pleatings edge the bottom—are 
not set upon it—and.extend up the sides to the 
waist; these show prettily at the square corners 
of the train where its length is first added to the 
gored breadths. The top of the full breadths 
may be pleated in small side pleats or in a large 
Watteau box pleat, or they may be plainly gath- 
ered or else deeply shirred. Some scavf draperies 
on the train were used at the beginning of the 
season—such as one pleated breadth fringed at 
one end and drawn across gradually from the 
right of the belt to half-way down the skirt on 
the left—but this is little used now, as it confines 
what is more stylish to leave free in full flowing 
folds. The front breadths are variously trimmed. 
There are from one to three pleatings across the 
foot. The side gores may be covered with nar- 
row frills, and the middle front gore be quite full, 
gathered down the seams, and fringed below. In 





other cases there is a single deep apron edged 
with fringe, or else cut in battlemented squares, 
covering the entire front. The curtain over-skirt 
edged with lace or fringe drapes other skirts on 
the front breadths, while still others have the short 
butterfly over-skirt, or, as some call it, the panier 
over-skirt, forming a short curve on the upper 
part of the front, and standing out stiff with crin- 
oline on the hips below the pointed clinging front 
of the polka basque. Still others have scarf dra- 
pery down the centre, or a square-cornered velvet 
breadth richly fringed; or else there are velvet 
panels down the side gores, with pleated silk or 
satin down the front. When two materials are 
used, the three front breadths are different from 
the flowing train, and the basque is made of the 
material of the train, with a vest or plastron like 
that used in front. The rich dresses described 
in the New York Fashions of the Bazar of last 
week are made by this design. The polka basque 
is short in front, still shorter on the hips, where 
it is only about a finger-length deep, and is a 
long slender square behind. The waist is not 
trimmed, though a vest may be set on the lower 
part of the front, a revers at the top, and the 
neck fitted in with lengthwise rows of white lace 
to represent a Pompadour square like those noted 
last week. The edges are merely piped. The 
middle forms of the back turn under as loops; 
the side forms turn backward as revers, and then 
each forms a loop of a bow by being fastened on 
the middle forms. Where these side forms turn 
over as revers they are sometimes covered with 
satin, and the large bow with a cross strap (or 
else a smaller bow) is also of satin. This basque 
is sometimes cut off behind in a sharp point to 
match that in front, and the back is finished out 
with a stiff fan-like pleating of doubled silk or 
satin; this pleating begins in the side seam, 
where it is only about an inch deep, and widens 
gradually to three inches at the end of the point, 
which is the middle of the back ; this is consider- 
ed very stylish, and is used on very dressy toilettes. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


Satin is again a fashionable fabric, and as the 
traditional fabric for wedding dresses it is once 
more in favor in its creamy white tints, especial- 
ly if only one material is used in the toilette; if 
a second fabric is added it is brocaded satin, or 
perhaps striped or spotted satin. The design of 
the dress is very similar to that just described. 
The train is full, flowing, and about eighty inches 
long. The top of the skirt has a panier pouf 
which is too soft to interfere with the veil, and 
the front has the short butterfly over-skirt curv- 
ing open from the middle around to the panier 
pouf, and edged with pearl fringe or lace. The 
clinging front breadths are elaborately trimmed, 
and the waist is a square basque with transpar- 
ent sleeves and a soft belt in front, festooned per- 
haps to match the festooned trimming on the 
skirt. For trimmings there is a great deal of 
pearl passementerie and pearl fringe, in which 
perhaps a few threads of silver are introduced. 
Lace flounces to match the veil are not put on as 
flounces, but are gathered in one row straight 
across the tablier amid orange blossoms, fes- 
tooned satin, pearl passementerie, and box-pleat- 
ings of satin; the lace flounce is then brought 
up on the pouf behind, draped differently on 
each side of the pouf, and the plain ends are 
made to meet and extend down the middle of the 
train. On one beautiful satin dress with lace 
arranged in this way a wreath and fringe of or- 
ange flowers headed the lace across the apron. 
At the foot were two narrow box-pleatings of 
satin headed by deep festooned curves of satin 
laid in small folds, edged with pearl fringe, and 
caught in each curve by a bouquet of blossoms. 
A long spray of orange flowers held the lace that 
extended down the train, which contained four 
widths of satin, eighty inches long, edged by one 
knife-pleating, and mounted on a balayeuse of 
stiff muslin like that described in Madame Ray- 
mond’s letter in the Bazar of last week. The 
short basque, fitted as smoothly as a corset, had 
what is called a “soft belt”—made of satin in 
easy folds, fringed on the lower edge with pearls, 
and arranged in two scallops across the front; a 
strap of satin is on one side of the belt, and the 
belt bouquet is on the other. Below this the 
basque is edged in front with a fringe of pearls, 
and above it is a third fringe falling from the 
square trimming of the neck, which is made up 
of point lace, tulle, pearl passementerie, and a 
smaller orange-blossom cluster. At the back of 
the neck is a high standing collar of satin sup- 
porting the lace. The coat sleeves are made 
transparent by being formed of lengthwise rows 
of the open-worked pearl passementerie, and fin- 
ished with a lace frill at the wrists. 

Another rich bridal dress has the three short 
gored front breadths of plain satin draped on the 
foundation to form four diagonal folds extending 
from the left side of the belt to the foot on the 
right, and this is followed by a latticed green vine 
studded thickly with white roses, orange blossoms, 
and a fringe of snow-balls and white rose-buds. 
Three tiny satin knife-pleatings are across the 
foot. The immense train is four breadths of bro- 
caded satin in large rose pattern pleated to the 
belt, and edged with one pleating of satin about 
two inches wide. These skirts require pleatings 
of muslin with lace underneath, and a crinoline 
support, which is sewed to the sides of the train, 
and though cut full, they are made to move with 
the motions of the wearer even more easily and 
gracefully than the clinging fan trains. The 
short basque is of brocade, with a satin vest cut 
off square at the top, and elbow sleeves. 


BRIDES’ TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


Cloth is now used for the travelling and walk- 
ing dress which forms part of every trousseau. 
Instead of being made of gray or brown stuffs, 
that formerly proclaimed the bride, this suit is 
now of t, sapphire blue, or myrtle green in- 
stead. > os we the white satin dress just 





noted is a grenat cloth suit trimmed with velvet 
of the same shade and large buttons of velvet 
embroidered and set in a stiff rim. These cloth 
suits have not gathered draperies, but instead are 
flat fronts, partly velvet and partly cloth, with 
close revers of velvet on the sides, while the back 
is filled out with broad loops and ends of velvet. 
Very large buttons are down the front. The 
basque is a perfect coat and vest; the coat is 
double-breasted, and fastened over the vest by 
two rows of smaller buttons. A long jabot of 
Breton lace is down the front, and pleatings of 
the same are in the neck and wrists. For a sec- 
end trousseau is a travelling dress of dark blue 
cloth trimmed with Scotch plaid satin. There 
are no flounces on this dress. The foundation is 
a silk skirt that is covered with cloth as far as 
the knee; this cloth is hemmed below, and falls 
separately from the silk, yet entirely without 
gathers. A pyramid of plaid satin is let in each 
of the front seams on this cloth piece. The over- 
skirt has a plastron of satin five inches wide down 
the middle, and cloth is added to it to form a 
clinging apron without a wrinkle or fold, and 
merely hemmed. The back is a full breadth of 
cloth caught up slightly on each side by a large 
knot of cloth. The basque has a satin plastron, 
collar, and inside cuffs, while the back is square, 
in habit form. The buttons are shell inlaid with 
blue and pearl, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


White scarfs are worn around the neck outside 
of the wrap instead of the black lace scarfs so 
long in vogue. White China crape is used for 
this purpose embroidered in pale tints, such as 
light blue and moss green in bias stitch, and the 
ends finished off with knife-pleatings of Breton 
lace. Such scarfs are a fourth of a yard wide. 
The embroidery extends in several rows up the 
ends and on the hem. Soft sheer India muslin 
is also used for scarfs, and trimmed with pleated 
lace 


New bows for the throat have many ends and 
loops of narrow cashmere ribbon fastened by 
tinsel bees on pleatings of Breton lace. 

New fans of painted silk with ivory sticks have 
a bird perched on one side when the fan is folded, 
but when opened the bird is in the middle of the 
fan. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Conngcty; and Miss Swirzer. 





PERSONAL. 

As an encouragement to young men who pro- 
pose to devote themselves to literature as a pro- 
fession, we quote the followin ragraph from 
Dr. QuacKENBOS’s Illustrated Theta of Ancient 
Literature, recently published by Harper & 
Brotuers. It mentions the most munificent 
bequest ever made to one individual as a re- 
ward for literary services: ‘‘ When, on the as- 
sassination of Puitie of Macedon, ALEXANDER 
mounted the throne and embarked on that ex- 
pedition which extended the sway of Macedon 
over half the known world, he showed his grati- 
tude by making his instructor, ARISTOTLE, a mu- 
nificent present equivalent to nearly $1,000,000, 
and employed two or three thousand men to 
fill his cabinets with specimens. At the Lyce- 
um, Apollo’s Temple, he gave instructions to 
his disciples bergen and down in the cover- 
ed paths about the building—whence the name 
of his school, Peripatetic. e mastered all exist- 
ing knowledge, regarding learning as ‘an orna- 
ment to men in prosperity, a refuge in adver- 
sity,’ and for thirteen years divided his time 
between his pupils and his literary work.”’ 

—Madame Mariz Roze-MaP.eson did a very 
gracious and kind-hearted act a few days since 
at Auburn, by visiting the State-prison and 
singing a few songs to the poor wretches incar- 
cerated there. e spectators’ gallery in the 
chapel was occupied by about one hundred in- 
vited guests. adame Rozg, ALFRED PgasE 
the pianist, and Warden WELLEs occupied the 
platform while the 1194 convicts marched in and 
were being seated. Mr. Pease played his ‘ Sou- 
venir de Marie Roze,”’ in which variations on 
“ Home, Sweet Home” occur. The convicts ap- 
plauded vociferously, and then Marie Roze 
sang ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’ and the tu- 
multuous clapping of hands that followed show- 
ed the warm appreciation of the song. She fol- 
lowed with “Rhwennes River,”’ and was aguin 
rewarded with astorm ofapplause. The ‘Sweet 
By-and-By’’ was next given, and it seemed to 
meet with still greater appreciation. After a 
brief rest she sang, in conclusion, “ Coming 
Through the Rye,” and was interrupted by vocif- 
erous plaudits.—Those who have any curiosity 
about medals will find some very beautiful ones 
at TrrFaNy’s that have been awarded to Madame 
Rozg. Four of these, each of exquisite work- 
manship, are from the city of Paris, as testi- 
monials for the exercise of her talent in bebalf 
of public charities. Others are from the Emper- 
or NaPo.eon III. and from the Conservatoire 
of Music, for excellence in singing. The last 
steamer, by-the-way, brings the news to Madame 
Roze that by the death of her uncle she receives 
a legacy of $50,000. 

Dumas fis is as gallant as he is clever. Re- 
turning with a friend from the theatre a few 
evenings since, in Paris, they met a poor woman 
who was holding out her hand for alms. As 
Dumas gave her something, his friend remarked 
how often people were deceived, for most beg- 
gars were humbugs. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” said the 
author of Za Dame aux Camellias, “‘ when an old 
woman holds out her hand to you for aid, you 
may pe without fear, for it is almost always a 
proof that she has the misfortune to have no 
son.” 

—The rs of the past week contain notices 
of two commen of remarkable One, Mrs. 
Mary Parpo Sancuez, born in Malaga, Spain, 
died on the 13th of November, at the residence 
of her daughter, Mrs. Mesga, No. 83 Middagh 
Street, Brooklyn, at the age of one handred and 
ten years, five months, and sixteen days. She 
was the thirtieth child, her mother having had 
sixteen boys and fourteen girls. She was mar- 
ried seventy-three years ago. Her father and 
husband were architects. When she was ninety 
she lost her sight, and recovered it at ninety- 
three, and could see better than her daughter. 
She was smart and able to do house-work until 





about one hundred years old, and was up and 
about the house until within a few days of her 
fleath.—The other remarkable woman is Mrs. 
PoLty Fancuer, who celebrated her one-hun- 
dredth birthday a few days ago at the residence 
of her son, CHARLES FaNCHER, in South Salem. 
There were five generations present at the gath- 
ering, and in the evening the village band sere- 
naded her. She was married in the South Salem 
Presbyterian Church February 8, 1798, to JaRED 
Fancuer, with whom she lived fifty-nine years. 
Her descendants, with their wives and husbands, 
number 166 people. 

—It was Lord Dundreary, we believe, or some 
other philosopher, who observed: ‘‘ WortH 
makes the man, and want of it the other fellow.”” 
In Paris, WorTH makes the woman—’s dresses, 
and want of them is rather bad. In England, 
WorrtH is emulous of higher fame. Mr. G. 
Wort, who is one of the famous Parisian firm, 
has “ consented” (a benign way of putting it) to 
become the Liberal-Conservative candidate for 
Parliament from Horsham, and in his address to 
the voters he proposes to go at something much 
heavier than silks or satins ; for, saith he: ‘* Un- 
less the bishops are removed from the House of 
Lords, and the Prayer-Book is revised, I shall 
certainly advocate disestablishment as the only 
means of preventing the churches of the Lord 
from being turned into places for pantomimic 
representations.” Perhaps he may consent to 
cut it bias. 

—Mrs. FRANCES FREELING BRODERI?, the only 
daughter and last relative of Taomas Hoop, died 
a few days since in England in the forty-ninth 
year of herage. In conjunction with her broth- 
er, Tom Hoop, late editor of Fun, she wrote and 
published the life of her father. 

—M. Hippotyte ApoLpuE TalIng, the distin- 
guished French author, who was on the 14th 
of November elected a member of the French 
Academy, and is therefore now one of the “‘ Im- 
mortals,” is best known to the English-speak- 
ing public by his History of English Literature, 
which is perhaps the best work on that subject 
that has been published. His style is conspicu- 
ous for brilliancy. He is now in his fifty-second 
year. For five years he was connected with the 
Normal School of Paris, and since 1864 has been 
Professor of the History and sthetics of Arts 
in the School of Fine Arts. 

—The Turkish Sultan bas an original way of 
dealing with his physicians. Recently he sent 
for a Christian doctor of note at Constantino- 
ple and when the latter arrived he found the 

ultan with a Bible in his hand. “ You are a 
Christian,” said the Sultan. ‘Swear to me upon 
this Bible that you will tell the truth. I wish 
to know if my lungs are affected, or if I have 
any other organic trouble.” The doctor took 
the oath, and then sounding the Sultan’s lungs, 
found them healthy, as also his general system, 
except a t d to nerve . for which 
horseback exercise was prescribed. 

—Archbishop M‘Havs, of Tuam, Ireland, is 
the oldest bishop of the Church of Rome living, 
and probably the oldest prelate in Christendom, 
having been consecrated fifty-two years ago. He 
is eighty-six years old, and not only alert, but al- 
most jaunty in his air. He has seen six succes- 
sive pontiffs in the chair at Rome. Dr. M‘Hate 
even now, when somewhat shrunken, bears am- 
ple proof ofa well-kvit frame. His head is shape- 
ly and massive, with the high forehead of a poet, 
and lighted with an eagle grayeye. At the Vati- 
can Council he, with the late Bishop DupanLouP 
of Orleans, uttered a non placet on the Infallibili- 
ty question. He preaches fluently in Irish, and 
has translated the lliad and Moorg’s Melodies 
into that language. He tells with raciness how 
on one of his Continental journeys with his 
nephew and others it was determined to con- 
verse With each other in Irish only. They were 
followed through Paris by a gentleman who 
overheard them, and whose curiosity finally im- 
pelled him to say that he was familiar with most 
of the European languages, but, although they 
seemed to be Europeans, he was at fault about 
their mother-tongue. When told that it was 
Irish, he expressed his surprise at the melliflu- 
ousness of a language which he had believed to 
be, if not entirely obsolete, little different in un- 
couthness from the jabber of an African of the 
interior. He is a very genial man, and delights 
to have with him that pleasantest of living story- 
tellers, Father Tom Burke. 

—A recent number of Fraser’s Magazine con- 
tains an elaborate notice of the famous Rorus- 
CHILD chateau, to which any one can gain ad- 
mission who will take the trouble to ask fora 
permit. It is a noble mansion of white mar- 
ble, and the interior is filled with tapestries, 
carpets—in fact, furniture of every sort that is 
matchless for richness and taste. There is hard- 
ly a piece of furniture that is not interesting, 
alike from a historic and artistic point of view, 
while some are chefs-d’euvre both in design 
and execution, and dazzlingly rich in material. 
Among these may be mentioned a pair of chim- 
ney ornaments thickly hung with pendants of 

recious stones; a piano which belonged to 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, the case of which is formed 
of tortoise-shell richly decorated with gold; a 
cabinet set with emeralds, sapphires, and other 
jewels ; another composed of various precious 
stones; chairs and couches covered with ex- 
quisite tapestry of the Louris Quinze period; 
some rare specimens of old cloisonné work, also 
of Florentine mosaics—these forming a small 

art of this magnificent museum. The striking 
eature is the great quantity and variety of rich 
marbles in ee One of the staircases is 
entirely formed of different kinds of rare marble, 
the effect being extraordinarily imposing. Else- 
where a room is divided by Corinthian columns 
of jasper and porphyry, and on every side is dis- 
played a wealth and splendor in this respect 
quite unique. Without doubt nothing lends 
such magnificence to interiors as marbles, but 
they require the spaciousness and princeliness 
of such a chateau as this to be displayed to ad- 
vantage. Next in importance as a matter of 
mere decoration must be cited the tapestries, of 
which there is a rare and valuable collection, 
chiefly in the hall, so called, and where they are 
arranged about the running gallery surmount- 
ing the pictures. What this hall must be worth 
would perhaps look fabulous on paper. It is 
here that some of the most precious cabinets are 
found—treasures of ivory, ebony, gems, gold, 
and silver—and the pictures alone represent a 
princess’s dowry. Examples of some of the great 
masters are here—VELASQUEZ, REMBRANDT, Rvu- 
BENS, CLAUDE LORRAINE, BORDONE, REYNOLDS ; 
and, among moderns, InerEs and HIPPOLYTE 
FLANDRIN. 
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Borders for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuest borders are worked on linen in 
tent, overcast, and herring-bone stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton, and edged in button- 
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es. Each side of a diamond counts 7 stitch- 
es worked with worsted, which are edged 
with similar stitches of maize filling silk. 
The diamonds are filled with point Russe 
stitches of white worsted and with knotted 


























stitches of maize silk. The netted ground 
between the diamonds is embroidered in 
point Russe with dark olive green double 
zephyr worsted. For the edge of the bor- 
der run a thread of olive green worsted 
through the net in a horizontal direction, 
and overcast this thread with vertical stitch- 
es of similar worsted taken partly over one 
and partly over three holes of the net. 


hole stitch, 


es) 


Pen-Wipers, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pen-wiper is made of a 
pinked strip of black cloth two inches and 
a half wide, laid in double box pleats, and 
fastened on a piece of card-board three 
inches and a quarter long and an inch and 
seven-eighths wide. Leaf-shaped pleatings 
of pinked pale blue cloth embroidered in 
satin and button-hole stitch with coral red 
saddier’s silk are set on the ends of the 
pen-wiper. Similar embroidery strips trim 
the under edge. Besides this, set butterflies 
of gilded carriage leather on the pen-wiper, 
and face the bottom with a piece of pinked 
blue cloth two inches wide and four inches 
and a half long. 

Fig. 2.—To make this pen-wiper cut two 
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Crochet Fringe for Shawls, etc. 

Tus fringe may be worked with tidy cot- 
ton, worsted, or thread. Work a founda- 
tion of the requisite length, and on this 
crochet in rounds going back and forth, as 
follows: 1st round.—1l ch. (chain stitch), 
take up 3 st. (stitch) from the next 3 st., 
work these off with 1 st.,and work off the 
latter together with the st. on the needle, 























Fig. 1.—Boxper ror Lincgerte.—W ure 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror LingEerte.—W alte 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Emesromery ror Portiire, Fic. 1.—Sarmy Srircnh Empromery aNp Houpern-Work. EMBROIDERY. 










strips of black cloth each two inches wide and of the requisite length, which 
are cut in scallops, pinked on the edges, and trimmed with old gold colored 
beads. Box-pleat each strip, set it on an oval piece of card-board four 
inches and a quarter long and two inches and a quarter wide, and join both 
pieces of card-board. On the outside cover the seams made by setting on 
these ruches with pinked strips of gray cloth, embroidered with gray silk 


* 1 ch., take up 1 st. from the st. out of which the last st. was taken up 
and 2 st. from the following 2 st., work these off with 1 st., and work off 
the latter together with the st. on the needle, and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—1 ch., take up 1 st. each from the first ch. in the preceding round, 
from the st. with which the next 3 st. were worked off together, and from 
the following ch., work these off with 1 st., and work off the latter together 
with the st. on the needle, * 1 ch., take up 1 st. from the same st. out of 
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Borprr ror Dresses, 8TC.—GOBELIN EMBROIDERY 
on Net, 












Fig. 1.—Pey-Wirer. Fig. 2.—Pen-Wirer. 




























floss in two shades in satin and back stitch and in 


; - - which the last st. was taken up and 2 st. from the next 
point Russe, and arranged in loops on the pen-wiper as —P——— === =a 2 st., work these off with Ist., and work off the latter 
shown by the illustration. A bronze handle is set in i AGAR! 


4. Sc nN SS i J together with the st. on the needle, and repeat from 
the middle of the pen-wiper. The bottom is faced with yer ae 5 = He *. 8d-9th rounds.—Like the 2d round. 10th round. 
an oval piece of black cloth pinked on the edges. —Always alternately 1 double crochet on the next ch., 
cni i 1 ch. Into the under edge of the border knot fringe 
Knitted Curtain Band. strands six inches and halt long and five threads 
Tsis curtain band is knitted with white cord and thick, laid double, observing the illustration, 
coarse steel knitting-needles, Crochet first for the 


loop on one 



















































Embroidered 

end 18 ch. 

(chain stitch), Burlaps Por- = 
and in con- tiere, Figs. Ny 
nection with 1 and 2. Ny 
the last of ; 
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Tus portiére 
is made of bur- 
laps, embroider- 
ed and ravelled 
out on the under 
edge. The left 
side requires one 
breadth and the 
right side two 
breadths of the 
material of the 
requisite length. 
For the embroid- 
ery, of which 
Fig. 2 shows a 
section in full 
size, draw out 
eight threads 
each two inches 
and a. half and 
five inches and 
three - quarters 
from the outer 
edge, cross ev- 
ery eight of 
the threads left 
standing, and 
run them with 
gold _soutache. 
Between these 
open-work pat- 
terns work the 
border Fig. 2 in 
satin stitch with 
light and dark 
red filling silk 
and in Holbein-work with light and dark olive green 
filling silk. The open-work pattern is edged with 
point Russe stitches of dark brown and fawn-colored 
silk and cross stitches of dark red silk. Having fast- 
ened the portiére to the carved cornice, drape the right 
side with a cord and tassels, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. To do this fasten metal rings at regular intervals 
in a diagonal direction on the wrong side of the portiére, 
run the cord through these rings, pass it over a roller 
on the end of the cornice, and tie the cord to the carved 
curtain-holder at the bottom. The cords which drape 
back the portiére at the bottom are drawn over the 
curtain holder, and are finished with tassels. This ar- 
rangement, which forms a lambrequin with the curtains, 
is equally well adapted to portiéres of all kinds of ma- 
terial, and is extremely pretty and graceful. 


these cast on 
4 st. (stitch), 
take up the 
first of the 
18 ch. on the 
needle, and 
draw through 
the last st., 
then knit in 
rounds go- 
ing back 
and forth 
as follows: 
Ist round.— 
Twice alter- 
nately t. t. o. 
(throw. the 
thread over), 
n. (narrow, 
for which 
slip the first 
st. as if go- 
ing to purl, 
knit off the follow- 
ing st., and draw 
the slipped st. over). 
2d = round.—Twice 
alternately t. t. 0., 
n. Repeat always 
the 2d round until 
the requisite length 
has been obtained, 
then cast off the st., 
Kxrrrep Curraixs Baxo, Wr 18 ch. in con- 
nection with the 
last st. for the loop 
at this end, and close these in a ring with 1 slip stitch 
on the first st, which was cast off in the band. 


Border for Dresses, etc.—Gobelin 
Embroidery on Net. 

Tuis border, underlaid with black velvet, is specially 
adapted for trimming dresses, and is worked on black 
woolen net with olive-colored double zephyr worsted 
in two shades and with maize-colored filling silk, and 
ornamented in point Russe with white worsted. For 
the diamonds embroider the net in a kind of Gobelin 
stitch with light olive green double zephyr worsted, 
catching the vertical threads of the net with the work- 
ing thread in a straight direction, and then fill the 
foundation inside of the diamonds with similar stitch- 
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Fig. 1.—Emprowsrep Burtars Porrtire—([See Fig. 2.] 
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Lady’s Winter Street Costume.—Back 
and Front. 

HIS comfortable and stylish costume for the 

street has a cloak of black cloth trimmed 
with marabout fringe and passementerie. It is 
forty-seven inches long, and forms behind a large 
hollow pleat. The sleeves, square at the wrists 
in the Hungarian shape, are sewed in with the 
side seams of the back, and sloped away low on 
the skirt. The Russian collar is of black fur. 
Demi-trained black silk skirt. 





NEEDLE PICTURES. 
AINTY and exquisite as though they were 
painted for the Queen of the Fairies herself 
by the deftest of her subjects, are the numerous 
beautiful articles made by the application of col- 
ored silks to white linen. 
To most women the use of the needle is a posi 
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tive relief as well as a pleasure, working off at its 
slender point the many vexations and troubles of 
their daily life; and when we can draw it from 
the practical into the artistic by weaving into it 
our own creations and fancies, we find it ceases 
to become monotonous, but constantly develops 
something new and fascinating. 

For a beginner the little fruit doyleys will be 
found the best to undertake at first. Select close, 
even linen of the kind used for sheeting, and a 
yard and a half in width, and be careful to see 
that it has few if any uneven threads; half a 
yard and one inch, the latter to allow for shrink- 
age and uneven ends, is sufficient for one dozen 
doyleys. Have it washed in strong boiling-hot 
suds, well rinsed, and then boiled in clear water 
to remove the starch and render it pliable ; rinse 
from clear cold water and put it to dry, without 
any addition of bluing. 

When dry; cut off the selvedge, and pull a 
thread at top and bottom that it may be cut 
perfectly straight. Do not attempt to cut any 


ly regular either by creasing it or following an un- 
pulled thread. 

Divide the linen into two pieces, each of which 
will be a quarter of a yard in width by a yard and 
a half in length. Each of these pieces is to be 
cut into six, giving twelve pieces each nine inches 
square. Ravel them all around until you have a 
fringe seven-eighths of an inch in depth; it is 
better to make a faint pencil mark on each of 
the four sides before commencing, that the fringe 
may be perfectly even. With No, 100 unwaxed 
cotton and a fine needle whip them around, taking 
up four or five threads on the needle at once, and 
having the stitches as even and regular as pos- 
sible; do not use knots, but run the cotton along 
at beginning and end, commencing with a thread 
long enough for all the sides, and avoid catching 
the fringe in the work. 

Place the doyley straight before you, and with 
a coarsish needle mark a point seven-eighths of 














on each side that were made free by the cutting. 
These threads are now to be herring-boned, using 
a fine needle and the same cotton; this is done 
by commencing at one end of the threads, and 
taking up four threads on the needle, draw the 
cotton through them, bringing it up at right angles 
to the work ; take another stitch in the same place, 
only catching the body of the linen slightly with 
the needle and cotton. Repeat this until you come 
to the other end, when, turning the doyley upside 
down, commence taking up the threads again on 
the needle, only taking two threads from each 
cluster of the row before; this makes a sort of 
ladder-work in the border, much prettier than if 
the threads were taken in corresponding clusters. 

When they have all been herring-boned, the 
fascinating work of decoration begins. For this 
purpose the silks must all be boiled in clear wa- 
ter, doing only one shade at a time, and using 
fresh water and a carefully washed vessel for 
every one. It is best to buy only a limited num- 
ber of colors, as there are so many that fade when 
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Figs. 1 axp 2.—LADY’S WINTER STREET COSTUME.—BACK AND FRONT 


an inch from both the upper and left-hand sides, 
mark another point half an inch below this one 
and parallel with the left-hand side of the doy- 
ley; with a pair of sharp-pointed scissors cut the 
linen from point to point. Turn the linen around 
so that the left-hand side shall be the upper one 
and the lower at the left hand; cut a slit in 
this corner corresponding to the other, and con- 
tinue until each corner has been cut. It would 
be better to practice the cutting on a piece of pa- 
per first, and when you find the cutting at each 
corner is at right angles with the one below it, 
the work is right. With the needle point pull a 
thread loose at the top and bottom of the slit cut, 
drawing it along until you come within three- 
eighths of an inch of the slit cut in the other 
corner. Cut the linen from thread to thread, and 
repeat at the other three corners. When finished 
there will be eight cuts in the doyley, the two on 
each side parallel to each other. With No. 80 
unwaxed cotton button-hole around each one as 
neatly as possible; then pull out all the threads 








tested ; and if they will not bear it, they must be 
discarded, as the work will not allow the neces- 
sary laundrying. Letter D button-hole twist is 
the most satisfactory in all colors save shades of 
red and green. There are four shades of blue— 
navy that is almost black, a uavy that is bright, 
a bright sky blue, and a very delicate one; brown 


of two shades; gold-color, lemon, and two shades | 


of sage green. Bright red shading on scarlet, 
and entirely free from a Solferino tint, deep and 
bright rose, peach-blossom, and a turquoise blue 
are best when on quills. Unwind the silks, cut- 
ting into strands about half a yard in length, 
throw into boiling water, keeping at the boil- 
ing-point for five or six minutes. Remove and 
lay on a cloth to dry. If they retain their. color 
when subjected to this test, they will never fade. 
Green is the most difficult color to manage, and 
it is only the old-fashioned apple green found in 
skeins that will be at all satisfactory. In using 
the silk it will be found three-stranded, but it 
must be separated, and only one strand used in 





| navy with light blue, sage 


} and muslin as stem stitch. 
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working, carefully moistening it when in using it 
becomes flossy and uneven. 

The designs are now to be drawn on the doy- 
leys, using a sharp lead-pencil and being careful 
not to soil the work by wrong outlines and erasing. 
If the latter is necessary, it is better to wash out 
the marks with warm water and soap than to use 
any other method, and commence outlining again. 

A set done in fans of different shapes and deco- 
rations are as pretty as one could desire. If it is 
impossible to draw from one lying before you, cut 
a pattern in pasteboard and outline with the pen- 
cil. Inthe Bazar are often found shapes of fans 
very beautiful; and in Seribner’s Monthly about 
a year ago there was an article on “ Fans,” from 
which many designs could be taken; the one 
in particular styled Eleanor d’Este Fan was very 
handsome, with the sticks, handle, and chain done 
in gold, the waved lines in red, and designs in 
two shades of blue. The cheap Japanese fans 
give many an idea of color and figure; outline 
them in bright blue with an inner line of pink, 






green with pink, o 


any other colors that contrast or harmonize; 


| make the stick and ribs of bamboo-color or gold 


An open fan is beautiful outlined in gold, sticks 
and all, with sprays of star-shaped flowers done 
in red, stems in gray, and leaves in green. These 
flowers, ete., are only outlined, not done in the solid 
satin stitch, and should be as delicate as possible. 


| The stitch called Kensington is used, and is the 


one famiiiar to all embroiderers in both flannel 
In it the needle is 
kept with the point toward the worker, and you 
are constantly working from you. 

Very quaint and pretty designs can be taken 


| from Japanese fruit plates, tea-trays, and cabinets 
| Two fans one-fourth open, the one in the middle 


the other at one corner, were very effective; but 


| where an open fan is used, one is sufficient for a 
| doyley. 


from a branch 
doyley was ex- 
in gray, leaves 


A spider’s web hanging 
just coming over one side of the 
tremely pretty. Outline the stems 


| in green, and the web in light blue, making it not 
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perfectly round, but longer one way than another ; 
have some of the rays to project a little, others 
caught on the branches, and from one of the 
lower ones a spider dangling, while in the rib a 
stitch or two of black makes a good representa- 
tion of his prey. Give a little color in one of the 
lower corners by a few rushes, one or two of which 
should have a few red tassels. An apple bough 
with a leaf of green here and there, tiny flowers 
of red and pink, some of which have drifted off 
before a gentle wind, make beautiful designs: but 
when one’s eyes are open to them, it is astonish- 
ing how many ideas are gathered here and there 
that would otherwise be lost. A walk among 
one’s flowers, a border in a magazine or art jour- 
nal, will give suggestions in some form or other. 

The cold marble of one’s dressing-table or bu- 
reau loses its cheerless aspect by the color one of 
these covers gives it. A piece of linen a yard and 
a half long and three-eighths in width should be 
fringed an inch and a half at front and back, with 
a much deeper one at the ends. Work a border 
an inch deep, a quarter of a yard from the herring- 
bone at each end, and meeting the herring-bone at 
the sides. Use red, bright gold, and light blue, 
with a touch here and there of navy blue. A 
spray of wistaria at one end and apple blossoms 
at the other are very pretty. Tray covers should 
be from a yard square to seven-eighths one way 
and a yard the other. Fringe and herring-bone 
them, decorating only the corners, as the centre 
is so covered the decoration would be lost. 
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CHAPTER X. 
VIOLET HILDERBRANDT. 


Miss Hitpersranpt rose as Tom Dagnell ap- 
proached her, and then, as if weak and ill, sank 
back into her seat. It was a face as beautiful 
as ever into which he gazed, but the brightness 
of it was not that of the early morning when 
they crossed together from Honfleur to Little- 
hampton. There was hope upon it then, despite 
the uncertainty of the future; now, one might 
have thought that the expression, however spiri- 
tuelle, was of utter despair. 

Tom held his hand toward her, and she put 
hers within it readily. It was a greeting as of 
old friends; observers—had there been any— 
might have thought so to have seen this meeting. 
He was glad to discover her, and she rejoiced in 
her heart that he had come so far to be of 
service. 

He sat down by her side, and said, “ At last 
we meet.” 

“ Yes, at last,” she murmured. 

“You were in danger, and you came here aft- 
er receiving my message?” he inquired. 

“Yes. A lady to whom I have given a few 
music lessons was invited to this party to-night. 
I asked her to allow me to accompany her. I 
had a hope,” she added, “ you would call here in 
the first instance to receive my thanks for all 
your kindness, all your interest in me. You, a 
stranger, too!” 

“Don’t say a stranger, please,” said Tom, 
quickly, “I can not — you as a stranger. 
I am interested in your life and in the danger by 
which you are beset.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, with a little shudder. “TI 
was in sore need of a friend, Heaven knows, and 
I could only think of you.” 

“What has been your trouble?” said Tom. 
“Tell me in what way I can be of service.” 

“Yes, one moment.” 

She stopped to der, or to frame into 
words some explanation of which she seemed 
afraid. The white gloved hands clasped them- 
selves together, and the head drooped strangely ; 
it was a fair picture in that cool retreat from 
the heat and bustle of the ball-room, and the 
subdued light from the Chinese lanterns above 
them shimmered as if in harmony with the scene, 
and with the nature of their thoughts. She did 
not speak for several moments, and Tom Dagnell 
was content to wait. He was no longer impa- 
tient; she was discovered; the secret was at an 
end; the knight-errant had arrived to the rescue 
of the fair afflicted, and all was well now. It 
was pleasant to sit there and watch the varying 
play of emotion on her features—it was the old 
times again, he thought. The old times! Only 
a few weeks had intervened since their last-— 
their first—meeting, and yet they were like old 
times, to look back at the voyage by the Honfleur 
steamer, and to remember what thoughts were in 
the minds of each of them then. He had lived 
an age since, made peace with his father, stepped 
back from poverty to wealth, been welcomed 
home, found mother and brother ready to receive 
him, and Cousin Ursula prepared to take him for 
her husband. And Violet Hilderbrandt, what 
had been her history ? he wondered. 

She spoke at last, and in answer to his ques- 
tion. 

“You ask me in what way you can be of serv- 
ice to me, Mr. Dagnell,” she said. “I will tell 
you frankly if you will not press me too much 
with questions in return.” 

Tom inclined his head as if in half assent. Here 
was the “unknown” and the “mysterious” ris- 
ing up again—was he never to be free from 





them? Was it to be the same out of his father’s 
house as in it? 

She took a long deep breath, and then said, in 
a low tone,“I am being pursued, and I must 
keep in hiding !” 

“This is free England, Miss Hilderbrandt,” 
Tom replied, “and there is no power in any one 
to put a restraint upon your action.” 

“Oh! pardon me,” she said, with a sigh, “ but 
there is. That is the one awful thought by which 
I am beset—from which I can not escape.” 

“ Then—” 

“T can hardly be explicit here. I may never 
have the courage to tell you all,” said Miss Hil- 
derbandt, more hurriedly and with more excite- 
ment, “ but you may guess how hard I was beset, 
to think of you.” 

It was scarcely complimentary, but her listener 
said, and with a half bow again: 

“Yes, I can guess that. For you told me you 
would not write under any circumstances.” 

“T could not foresee these,” she answered, sad- 
ly and apologetically. ‘I was being hemmed in— 
this place was new and foreign to me—and I felt 
that a strong brave hand, a shrewd clear head, 
could only help me at such a pass as mine. Ah, 
Sir, all very selfish of me, and inconsiderate for 
you, but I knew not what to do!” 

“T am only too glad to be here,” said Tom; 
“tell me in what way—or any way—I can be of 
assistance.” 

“T have suffered much in sending for you. I 
feel a strange hypocrite of a woman sitting here 
in your friend’s house, and affecting to be calm 
and at my ease when I am half mad with sus- 
pense and horror. At any moment,” she con- 
tinued, her hand trembling as for an instant it 
was laid nervously upon his arm, “they may 
come in there—through that door—and take me 
away.” 

She shivered, and the fair young face seemed 
cut in marble for a while. 

“ Courage, Miss Hilderbrandt; you alarm your- 
self unnecessarily, I am sure,” said Tom. 

He was perplexed; the warning of the man 
whom he had met upon the sands at Littlehamp- 
ton, who had tracked them on to Birmingham, vi- 
brated in his ears again. “She ismad! She is 
in no way accountable for her actions—she is the 
victim of illusions which are gaining strength with 
everyday!” Was this—could this bethe possible 
solution to it all? He did not think so for more 
than an instant: looking into her thoughtful face 
was looking into a fair page of woman’s history. 

“When I parted with you at Littlehampton,” 
she continued, in the same low voice, “I did not 
have these fears. I had left home, because”— 
she paused, and then went on again—“ because 
home was unhappy, and I was best away from it. 
‘Here is the end of it,’ I thought; ‘I will begin my 
life afresh in England, and forget all but the 
mother.’ My fears were only of the world before 
me—this world—and I thought they would not 
be sorry I had way, after they had had 
time to think of a believed,” she added, very 
th ully, “that they would have left me to 
pay we My femora little for me as 
they did.” 


“ And who are ‘they ?’” asked the listener. 

“My father and his friends, or the people 
whom he calls his friends,” she repli 

Tom did not tell her:at once that he had met 
her father ; he preferred to listen to all she had 
to say, and to follow, if possible, the clew to her 

life. 
ec They can do you no harm,” Tom repeated. 
“You are your own mistress in England. It 
would require a strong motive for any interfer- 
ence with you.” 

“Tt ie a strong motive,” she answered. 

“You will not trust me with your history ?”’ said 
Tom, regretfully ; “ you will not tell me what this 
motive is ?” 

“No; impossible!” she cried. 

“ Not even that portion of it which bears upon 
the reason of your message to me ?” he answered, 
04 Dap dey whet ve peaeam “T am to 
fight for you in the dark ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she answered, “though you might 
become a better friend and of more help to me 
if I could trust you.” 

Tom’s face darkened quickly, and her keen 
womanly instinct saw that she had pained him. 

“You forget, there is no reason why I should 
wholly trust you, Mr. Dagnell,” she said, gently. 
“T have seen you only once in all my life. On 
that occasion you were interested in me, and 
proffered me your help. Well, Sir, if you will 
help me now to get from Birmingham—get away 
any where—so that I may not be found again, I 
will thank you very much. I will be grateful for 
your kindness, I will remember you forever as 
the one true friend I have had. But don’t ask 
me for my history. It will only pain and shock 

ou.” 
y “ No.” 

“Tt will set you against me.” 

“On my honor—no!” 

“T couldn’t explain every thing. I should not 
expect you to put faith in me,” she continued. 
“It is not the same story even which I could 
have related to you last March. It has become 
lurid and threatening. I feared danger then so 
slightly that I never thought to change my name 

“in coming here, or that there was need for a dis- 
guise in leaving them for good. But I was mis- 
taken, God knows! Iwas very much mistaken.” 

“Well, well, I will not implore you for your 
confidence, Miss Hilderbrandt,” said Tom, “and I 
will wait patiently for you to trust me. I am 
only a stranger at present, and you are right to 
be on your guard against me. But at least,” he 
added, “I will trust you—with all my heart.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured, with tears sud- 
denly swimming in her dark eyes: “I will be 
worthy of your trust. And,” she added, after 
another minute’s reflection, “there will be less 
mystery between us soon.” 





that I hate mystery,” Tom confessed. “I have 
been fighting against it for the last five weeks.” 

“ With every day I shall be gathering strength 
to tell you something of my life, and you will be 
learning to know me as I am, and not with this 
poor glamour round about me.” 

With every day! She spoke as if she were to 
be the companion of him for all time now, as if 
from that hour dated a new and closer intimacy 
between them. What could he think of that? 
= what would Ursula Dagnell think of it pres- 
ently? 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE END OF THE SOIREE. 


Many men as unsuspicious as Tom Dagnell, as 
ready as he to take upon trust the first confes- 
sion of a pretty woman, would have hesitated 
as to the expediency of the next step, and re- 
sented, if not by speech, at least by action, the 
want of confidence which had been displayed on 
her side. But our hero was a man who could 
trust with his whole heart; he had told her that 
he would do so only a few minutes since, and it 
was not in his nature—he thought scarcely in hu- 
man nature—to doubt the earnestness of this fair 
girl’s intentions. 

She was in trouble—in danger, but she shrank 
from telling him at present what the danger was. 
He could save her from it without humiliating 
her by a revelation; she had wished for his con- 
sideration, his mercy, in this matter, and he had 
agreed to it. The compact was agreed and seal- 
ed between them. It was necessary now to act, 
and that speedily. 

The morning on the Littlehampton sands came 
to him again, and the time seemed to have come 
with it, now that she was more composed, to re- 
late his own story. 

“I saw your father this morning,” he remarked. 

The color left her face again, and she turned 
with a new eagerness to listen. 

“My father; did he say he was my father?” 
she inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt would not follow that that should be the 
truth,” she said, very thoughtfully. “ Will you 
describe him, please ?” 

Tom did so to the best of his ability. 

“Yes, it is he,” she answered. “ He is in Eng- 
land, then, with the rest !” 

“Pardon me; with—” 

She hastened to interrupt him. 

“ Now tell me what he said to you—all that 
he said to you. Remember you must have no se- 
crets from me.” 

“That is hardly fair,” said Tom, half reproach- 
fully ; “ but here are the facts of the case. They 
will show you what is going on; they will put 
you on your guard.” 

“ Yes, I hope so,” she replied. 

Tom Dagnell quickly detailed the adventures 
of the day, commencing from the advent upon the 
scene of Mr. Hilderbrandt, and concluding with 
his own journey to Birmingham, and the difficul- 
ties he had had to elude the vigilance of those by 
whom he was beset. Violet Hilderbrandt listen- 
ed attentively. When he had finished, she said : 

“You did not wait for my telegram before be- 
ginning to act in my cause. You thought there 
was danger when you telegraphed to your broth- 
er.” 

“Yes,” 

“Tt was kind of you to think of me,” she mur- 
mured; “I am grateful to you, Mr. Dagnell.” 

“Don’t say a word more about it,” said Tom. 
“T was anxious to put you on defense in some 
wa id 

a Thank you. And now”—she paused again, 
and looked steadily at him—‘“ did you believe I 
was mad, the victim of a delusion, in going away 
from home? Did not my father’s story shake 
your faith in me?” 

“T did not believe a word your father said,” 
answered Tom, very frankly. “It struck me at 
once that he was an awful liar, and—never mind 
—forgive me, please, he is your father, after all.” 

“Yes,” she replied, sorrowfully, “he is. 
Strange that in a short lifetime we both have had 
to look for enemies in our fathers. When I 
can think less selfishly, breathe more freely, you 
must tell me something of your present life.” 

“Tt is commonplace enough,” was Tom’s re- 
ply. “The prodigal has returned, the fatted calf 
has been killed, and there is peace at Broad- 
lands.” 

“ And happiness?” she asked, as if led on to 
consider his affairs, despite herself. 

“Yes; just as you prophesied there would be.” 

She shrugged her shoulders in the foreign fash- 
ion which he had noticed once before in her, and 
said: 

“T am the worst of prophets, but I am glad 
that I was right for once. And now”’—darting 
at a tangent from the topic to which she had been 
led—“ how can I get away from here ? in what 
way can I elude the spies that are coming thick 
and fast upon me?” 

“You must not return to Bath Row.” 

“Tt will not be safe,” she answered. “ My 
mother urged me to get away at once.” 

“You are in communication with your mother ?” 

“Yes, when it is possible.” 

“Ts she aware your father is spreading abroad 
a report of your insanity ?” asked Tom. 

“ He is not doing so,” answered Violet Hilder- 
brandt. “No one has ever said or thought of 
that. It was the impulse of the moment on his 

rt to deceive you—to interest you in the ‘ fa- 
ther,’ and throw you off your guard.” 

“Mr. Hilderbrandt is a tolerably artful cus- 
tomer,” said Tom, reflectively. 

“He is an actor; a few years ago he might 
have been a great actor.” 

“ Has he been a clerk in a London firm ?” 

“T do not know. It is likely. He has been 
every thing,” she replied. 





“T am giad of that, For you may remember 





“You must not cross-question me,” she said, 
with a faint smile; “remember you must wait my 
time to tell you all. Here is Miss Oliver.” 

The lady in the pink silk and white lace was 
before them, and Marcus Dagnell was seen also 
approaching leisurely from the ball-room. 

“My dear Miss Hilderbrandt, I have been look- 
ing for you every where,” she said, and Tom 
thought that this was scarcely a correct state- 
ment, “and you will forgive my intrusion on your 
téte-d-iéte ; but if you will kindly play once more, 
only once more, before we separate, we should be 
so very much obliged. Papa and mamma beg that 
you will favor us—pray do.” 

“The hour is very late—Miss Hilderbrandt is 
fatigued,” said Tom, answering for her. 

“T know it is very selfish of us,” said Miss Ol- 
iver, still urgently. ‘That is not in rule at a 
dance—that we are all very rude and encroach- 
ing with our provincial manners ; but then Miss 
Hilderbrandt is a genius whom we are not fortu- 
nate enough to secure every day. You will fa- 
vor us—I know you will,” she exclaimed, clapping 
her gloved hands together. 

“Yes, I will play if you wish,” said Miss Hil- 
derbrandt, rising. 

“Oh, how kind of you!” cried Fanny Oliver, 
wreathing one arm round the waist of Miss Hil- 
derbrandt. “How good of you, to be sure. Mr. 
Dagnell,” shaking her head archly at our hero, 
“you will never forgive my intrusion, but they 
were all dying to hear Miss Hilderbrandt again.” 

“T would sooner they had died than worried 
her like this, Marcus,” said Tom, roughly, as the 
ladies passed from the conservatory. “Can not 
Miss Oliver, can not any of you, see that Miss 
Hilderbrandt is unwell? Why should she play to 
amuse these people ?” 

“She is really a great pianiste, Tom,” said Mar- 
cus. “Slitherwick tells me that he has heard her 
abroad—dozens of times, I think he said, but I 
wasn’t listening very attentively. I can’t listen 
to Slitherwick very attentively, somehow. He is 
an awful bore, Tom.” 

“Yes, he looks like it,” answered Tom, ab- 
sently. 

Meanwhile Miss Hilderbrandt had been led to 
the grand piano, and the guests, still disinclined 
to go home, were many that thronged round her. 

“It’s so very kind of you,” said Fanny Oliver. 
“T don’t know how we shall ever thank you 
enough ; I don’t indeed. And perhaps you hate 
me already ?” 

All this in an under-tone whilst looking for 
some music in a portfolio. Miss Hilderbrandt 
glanced at Miss Oliver inquiringly. 

“Hate you !—why ?” she asked. 

“T took you from him, you know, and he will 
never forgive me. I saw revenge on his coun- 
tenance,” said Fanny. ‘Oh, he has been so dread- 
fully cross !” 

Miss Hilderbrandt looked at the music which 
had been tendered her, and did not answer. 
There was no response needed, and it was not in 
her power to give one, had it been requisite. 

It was strange, she thought, that Thomas Dag- 
nell should be set down so quickly as her lever— 
she who had had no time for love in all her busy life 
—she who had only guessed at what love might 
be! She was vexed to think this light, chatter- 
ing young lady at her side should have quickly 
assumed a fact that had no existence save in her 
own frivolous brain; but there was no time to 
deny, or assert, or defend herself. In the house 
of the dish-cover merchant there was a part to 
assume, and she must go on with it at any cost 
to her own feelings. 

She struck the keys of the piano, and quickly 
dashed into melody, strange and complicated and 
full of wild sweet sounds which held one spell- 
bound at the witchery of the music and the con- 
summate skill of the player. 

Yes, this was no amateur, thought Tom ; rather 
a genius, leagues away from the honorable body 
of respectable incapacity. Here was one who 
loved music, and made it part, and the greater 
part, of her existence; who lived for it, and by 
it, and in whose hands it was to become famous 
by its practice. He possessed but little musical 
knowledge, but he was spell-bound with the rest 
of the guests. He could see the members of the 
little orchestra whom Mr. Oliver had engaged for 
his ball poised on tiptoe, and craning their necks 
to catch a glimpse of the fingering; the guests 
stood in one silent compact crowd of listeners— 
there was more than one visitor transfixed and 
open-mouthed ; it reminded Tom of the old le- 
gends of the power of sound, from which story- 
books and opera-houses have had more than one 
theme. At the conclusion there was a rapturous 
burst of applause, as if a theatre or opera-house 
had been the scene of Miss Hilderbrandt’s per- 

formance; but it was a genuine and unaffected 
compliment to the player, if hardly in the best 
taste. The pianist was, however, insensible to 
her success; the trial had been too great, the 
day’s excitement and suspense too acute, and she 
had hardly risen, pale and trembling, from the 
instrument, when she closed her eyes and fell 
back into the arms of Miss Oliver. 

There was confusion in the ball-room, and Miss 
Oliver, always at high pressure, began to scream. 

“She’s dead; I’m sure she’s dead. Oh, Mr. 
Slitherwick, pray assist me !” 

Mr. Slitherwick rushed forward to take Miss 
Hilderbrandt from Miss Oliver’s embrace, when 
he was unceremoniously thrust aside by Tom Dag- 
nell—a gentleman also on the qui vive, and gen- 
erally a trifle impulsive. 

“Stand back, please; don’t press round her,” 
he commanded, sternly. “You should have had 
more consideration for this lady, all of you, than 
to have asked her to play. You could see how 
ill she was. Open the windows, Marcus, or smash 
them open, will you ?” 

“No, no, don’t smash any thing!” shouted Mr. 
Oliver, in alarm. “God bless my soul! what an 
extraordinary young man! The conservatory is 





“Has he—” 


the nearest, and all the sashes slide, Mr. Dagnell, 
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on the newest principle. You can get as much 
air as you like there.” 

Tom lifted his fair burden and carried her off 
to the conservatory, followed by many sympathiz- 
ing ladies and gentlemen. In the cooler retreat, 
with windows open and the morning air blowing 
in upon her, Miss Hilderbrandt came quickly to 
herself. 

“Did I faint away?” she asked, looking hard 
at Tom. “Have I really been insensible ?” 

Tom answered in the affirmative. 

“ How I detest a scene!” she said. “They must 
have thought I did it on purpose. For theatrical 
effect, probably,” she added, a little scornfully. 

“Nonsense. They are not uncharitable people 
here. In fact, they have nearly smothered you 
with their sympathy. _ Besides,” said Tom, “ you 
looked like death itself.” 

“ Like death itself!” she repeated, slowly. “Oh, 
if it had been !” 

“You must not leave us to-night, Miss Hilder- 
brandt,” cried Fanny Oliver, foremost in the scene 
again. “‘ You must not fatigue yourself any more. 
Linsist upon it; papa and mamma insist upon it ; 
and Mrs. Damper, I am sure, will excuse your re- 
turning with her. Will you not, Mrs. Damper ?” 

Tom answered at once, both for Mrs. Damper 
and Miss Hilderbrandt. He seized the advantage 
which Violet Hilderbrandt’s sudden indisposition 
had offered. 

“Tt will be the better plan,” he said. “Thank 
you, Miss Oliver; it is very kind and considerate 
of you. She will stay; I am sure she will.” 

“Tf I should not be troubling you too much,” 
said Violet Hilderbrandt, ““I--I should be glad 
to remain to-night.” 

“Troubling us! Why, we’ve as many spare 
rooms as a hospital!” cried Mr. Oliver, from the 
rear; “and we are only too proud of so distin- 
guished a guest, ma’am, I assure you.” 

Violet murmured her thanks, and then sat 
back in her chair with half-closed eyes. 

“You would like to get away from this ?” said 
Tom, in a whisper; “ you are tired and weak ?” 

“Yes; I should be glad to rest,” she mur- 
mured. 

Fanny Oliver was quick to respond, and a few 
minutes afterward Violet Hilderbrandt was mov- 
ing from the ball-room with her. 

“ Good-night,” Violet said to Tom Dagnell, ex- 
tending her hand to him, “and thank you very 
much,” 

She left him to guess at that for which she was 
thanking him; it was for all interest and fore- 
thought in her service, he knew, and Tom bowed 
low over the cold little hand which had been left 
in his for a moment, like a gentleman of the old 
school, 

“T shall see you to-morrow,” he said. 

“Yes,” was her answer; “early to-morrow I 
shall be stirring, I hope—or, rather,” she correct- 
ed, “early to-day.” 

“T had forgotten the day was upon us,” an- 
swered Tom. 

“ Yes, another day,” she said. 

Violet Hilderbrandt and Fanny Oliver depart- 
ed, and it was the signal for a rapid dispersion 
of the guests. They were busy with the carriages 
in the front of Hagley Road; there was a great 
deal of calling and shouting without, which woke 
up Cabbage, who set to barking vigorously for 
the next quarter of an hour; there were fare- 
wells between guests and host, and between the 
guests themselves even—a few fond, foolish prom- 
ises, born of ball-room programmes ; the musicians 
packed up their instruments and took their fees 
and parting glasses, and the daylight was very 
bright and strong now, and could not be hidden 
away. The market carts were coming in from 
the country, and a milkman, a policeman, and one 
or two stragglers stood on the other side of the 
road, interested in the visitors as they were whirl- 
ed homeward in their various equipages. 

Tom remained in the hall watching the guests 
depart, or anxious for the fresh morning air that 
came in through the open doorway, where one or 
two of the servants were posted also, looking 
sharply out for shillings. 

“Safe for this time at least, and time to think 
of the next step,” Tom muttered, in a half solil- 
oquy. 

“I beg pardon, what did you say %” inquired 
Marcus, who was at his elbow. 

“Nothing particular; I was musing @ /a Ham- 
'et,” replied his brother. 

“A la Bravo of Venice it sounded to me— 
something about being safe for the time, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Tt was,” Tom confessed ; “ but you shouldn’t 
listen, Marcus—it’s a bad habit.” 

“T never listen to any thing,’pon my honor, 
Tom,” said Marcus, slowly. “I was coming to 
ask you if you would oblige us all by slipping 
into Cabbage with a stick for half a minute; he’s 
kicking up a most confounded row.” 

“ Let him be.” 

“He'll wake the whole house up next,” said 
Marcus. “There’s Miss Hilderbrandt and Fan—” 

“Oh, by Jove! yes, we must stop his noise—a 
word will do it,” and Tom went round with alac- 
rity to the stables. The great side gates were 
open now to the street; people who had come 
long journeys had availed themselves of Mr. Ol- 
iver’s range of stabling, and put up their horses 
and carriages for a while, and taken them away 
again, leaving the gates wide open. 

After a word of remonstrance with Cabbage, 
Tom glanced out at the open street. The car- 
riages were thinning fast, the loiterers had gone, 
only the policeman and the milkman were still 
curious. The birds were singing in the big trees 
in front of the house, the sun was shining, the 
sky was blue and faintly flecked with soft white 
clouds. Tom looked up at the sky as if interest- 
ed in the weather for the day, glanced across the 
road, and then turned away. 

“ They’ve had a swell kick up there,” said the 
milkman to the policeman ; “I wish I had a quar- 
ter of the money they’ve chucked away to-night.” 





“ Ah!” replied the policeman, with a grin, “it 
would have done us a sight more good.” 

“Right you are, guv’nor, in that,” said the 
milkman, poising his pails and preparing to de- 
part on his rounds. “That’s Mr. Owens’s crib, 
isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know any Owens in Hagley Road.” 

“ Whose place is it, then ?” 

“ Mr. Oliver’s, to be sure.” 

“ Ah! I don’t have his custom—I wish I did.” 

“You're a new hand altogether about here,” 
said the officer. “How long have you had this 
walk ?” 

“T’ve just been taken on by Simpson,” was the 
reply. 

The milkman went away after this response. 
He did not care to be questioned himself ; it de- 
pressed him seriously, coming as it did from an 
official quarter. He inclined his head thought- 
fully from that moment, and directed two small 
black eyes toward the ground. 

“ Oliver’s—Elmslie House,” he muttered twice 
to himself, as he proceeded on his way. “I think 
we’ve run the fox to earth at last.” 

(to BR OONTINUED.] 





A STREET SCENE IN BERLIN. 
See illustration on page 800. 
HIS spirited engraving depicts the officers of 
the law in the act of emptying cans of swill 

milk into the Berlin gutters in the presence of a 
crowd of affrighted and amazed vendors and spec- 
tators. The abuse of the adulteration of milk, 
so common in all large cities, had increased to 
such frightful proportions in Berlin that these 
summary measures were deemed necessary for 
its suppression. Not only was the milk skimmed, 
and its bluish and watery appearance disguised 
by such comparatively harmless substances as 
sugar, starch, corn starch, flour, gum, etc., but 
chalk and plaster of Paris were added, and even 
calf’s and lamb’s brains, “to make the mixture 
slab and good.” The milk was watered ad libi- 
tum, and a Munich chemist discovered a solution 
of soap in a kind of milk especially adapted to 
whipped cream. 

armful as this adulterated mixture is to adults, 
it is still more fatal to the tender stomachs of in- 
fants, who, at one stage of their existence, rely 
on milk for their only food. Ata council of Ber- 
lin physicians it was ascertained that in that city 
18,300 infants yearly are fed with cow’s milk. 
Allowing a quart a day for each child, and taking 
into account that many infants use it together 
with their natural nourishment, it may be safely 
estimated that 20,000 quarts a day, or 7,300,000 
quarts a year, are consumed in this manner. 

The milk annually supplied to Berlin amounts 
to 50,000,000 quarts, the larger part of which 
comes to the dealers unskimmed, and from which 
is furnished the large quantity of cream used by 
the confectioners, which is estimated at 50,000 
quarts a day, together with that consumed by ho- 
tels, restaurants, and families. Ten quarts of 
milk are required for one quart of good coffee 
cream. According to these figures, the pure milk 
brought into the city would not suffice of itself 
to furnish the cream consumed, and it is needless 
to ask how the 20,000 quarts for the infants and 
the much larger quantity required by the adult in- 
habitants are obtained. As more than twice this 
amount must be needed for daily consumption, 
it is evident that the Berlin milkmen must make 
a profit of over a hundred per cent. at the ex- 
pense of the health of an outraged community. 

For many years this important subject has at- 
tracted marked attention in American cities, with 
excellent results, The evil has largely abated 
among us, and although it doubtless still prevails 
to some extent, swill-milk vendors are in whole- 
some fear of the police, and are at least kept in 
bounds through fear of detection. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NLY a few weeks ago an attempt was made 
to assassinate Alfonso, the young King of 
Spain; and more recently King Humbert, who 
has not yet been a twelvemonth upon the throne 
of Italy, was murderously assaulted in the streets 
of Naples. King Humbert has devoted much 
of his time to visiting the chief cities in his 
kingdom, and it was as he was entering Naples 
in state that a man named Passanante attempted 
to assassinate him withadagger. The King and 
Signor Cairoli, Chief of the Ministry—who was in 
the carriage with the King—were both slightly § 
wounded, but the assassin was immediately se- 
cured, Passanante was bearing a banner among 
the trade associations which paraded to meet 
Humbert, and had fastened a dagger to the flag- 
staff. He asserted that he belonged to no po- 
litical society, but was poor, and hated the King. 
Great excitement and indignation pervaded It- 
aly in consequence of this assault, and the dem- 
onstrations of loyalty which followed showed 
the general popularity of the young sovereign. 
Queen Margaret was in the carriage with the 
King at the time of the attack, and their son, 
Prince Victor Emanuel, who is now about ten 
years old. It will be remembered that Margaret 
was a princess of Savoy, and is universally be- 
loved by her Italian subjects. King Humbert 
immediately received numerous telegrams con- 
gratulating him upon his escape, among them 
one from prominent residents of this city, sent 
through the Italian consulate. A congratulato- 
ry address will also be forwarded to the King, 
bearing the signatures of all the Italians of New 
York who desire to place their names upon it. 
King Humbert has bestowed the collar of the 
Annunziata on his preserver Cairoli. 





Two terrible railroad disasters have recently 
oocurred—the first, on November 14, at Peel Sta- 
tion, on the New Brunswick Railway. While 
passing the station the master threw 


out a bundle of n bags. Instead of reaching 
the platform tip boosted back beneath the 


car wheels, causing the cars finally to leave the 
rails, after which they rolled down a high em- 
bankment. One of the overturned cars imme- 
diately caught fire, and so rapid was the prog- 





ress of the flames that although there was plenty 
of help near, it was impossible to save all the 
passengers. Seven were burned to death or died 
of injuries received, and many were wounded. 

Two or three days after this accident an explo- 
sion took place on a branch of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, where parlor-cars com- 
bined with small engines are used. The explo- 
sion, which occurred at Mahanoy City, Pennsyl- 
vania, caused the death of five persons. 


The total receipts of the Paris Exhibition 
amount to $2,530,749. This is much less than 
the receipts of our Centennial Exhibition, but 
yet it must be regarded as remarkably success- 
ful, as may be seen by a comparison of the exact 
figures of the receipts of the seven great World’s 
Fairs: 

ea London 





Gold has lately reached the lowest point known 
since its first advance in 1862, Some of our 
readers will be interested in a brief review of the 
fluctuations of gold during the past sixteen 
years, as given in the New York Tribune : 


“On January 18, 1862, gold sold at 103, and fluctn- 
ated according to the ch ter of the war news, reach- 
ing 13344 on December 31. In 1863 gold ranged be- 
tween 1223¢ and 156. In 1864 it reached its highest 
point, on July 11 being quoted at 285. During this 
gat the a fluctuated from 1515¢ to 152 on January 

, and 276 to 285 on July 11, closing on December 31 at 
224% to 227%. Gold opened in 1865 at 226, and con- 
tinued steadily to decline, being quoted at 144% to 155 
on mber 30. From that time, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, its course has been downward. But no 
marked occurred until 1870, when it declined, be- 
tween January and December, from 120% to 110%. 
From then until the beginning of 1877 the premium 
remained at about 10 per cent., when it declined to 107, 
closing with the year at 103. In July of the present 
year, when the Silver Bill was being agitated, gold de- 
clined from 101 to 100%, and in September it reached a 
bidding price of 1003¢, fluctuating between this and 
101% in October. Now it has reac’ almost 
bankers think that the premium will entirely di 
in a few days.” 
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A series of free organ concerts is bein 
by Mr. 8. P. Warren at Grace Church on 
day afternoons at four o’clock. 


given 
ednes- 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne sailed 
from Liverpool on November 14 in the steam- 
ship Sarmatian. The vice-regal party included 
the personal suite of the new Governor-General, 
Lady Sophia Macnamara as lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess Louise, and several ladies and gen- 
tlemen ; also, nineteen servants and a Highland 
piper. The Duke of Edinburgh had previously 
sailed for Halifax in the Black Prince, 80 as to 
receive the Governor-General and the Princess 
on their arrival in that city. 





Madame Gerster, who has been so enthusiast- 
ically received in opera here, is said to have been 
invited to sing at the golden-wedding festivities 
of the Emperor of Germany next spring. She 
has accepted the invitation, and received the 
thanks of his Majesty by cable. 





Experiments have been made with the electric 
light at the Capitol in Washington, which have 
proved so satisfactory that an effort will be made 
at the coming session to introduce it into the 
halls of Congress. 


Many ladies in this city—some even among the 
wealthiest—do their own marketing every day. 
They prefer to see what is in the market, and to 
make their choice themselves, and thus neither 
dealers nor their own servants have much op- 
portunity to take advantage of them; for it is 
a sad fact that those who are careless in looking 
after their own affairs are every way liable to be 
cheated. It is not an uncommon practice for 
servants who purchase meats, groceries, etc., for 
their employers, to demand of dealers gratuities 
to the amount of a certain per centum on all 
goods ordered for their employers. If the gra- 
tuities are refused in any case, the servant goes 
elsewhere to purchase. The results of such a 
practice may be easily imagined, and it is well 
for employers to be on their guard against such 
practices. 





Travelling by steamboat on American waters 
seems, on the whole, to be safer than is general- 
ly supposed. From the report of the Supervis- 
ing Inspector-General it appears that the total 
number of lives lost on steamboats in the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, 
was 212. Upward of 200,000,000 persons have 
travelled on American steamers during the year, 
80 that the proportion of lives lost is really small. 
Nevertheless, as some of the accidents on steam- 
boats have plainly been caused by neglect or 
carelessness, some of these 212 lives have been 
needlessly sacrificed. Therefore there is room 
for improvement. 





The library and picture-gallery in connection 
with the Shakspeare Memorial Building at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon are now in process of erection. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, left unfinished by 
Charles Saaens, has been completed by Wilkie 
Collins, and is first published in Paris, under the 
title, ‘‘ Le Crime de , par Charles Dickens e¢ 
Wilkie Collins.”’ It is issued without explana- 
tion of any kind, being simply. a continuation 
of Edwin Drood, taken up at the point where 
Dickens left it. Why it is published in the 
French language at Paris is not stated; but the 
British copyright law does not prevail in Paris 
—which may be the explanation. 





Some lingering cases of yellow fever continue 
to be reported from Southern cities, but they 
are not new ones. Up to November 16 the total 
number of deaths in New Orleans from yellow 
fever was 4005. 

It is probable that all treasures which may 
hereafter be unearthed in Cyprus will be reserved 
for the British Museum. General Di Cesnola 
prosecuted his researches under the sanction of 
the Ottoman government. His brother, now in 
Cyprus, — that he also might excavate 
for antiquities. But while doing this not long 
ago he was arrested by the British authorities 
on charge of having violated the law regarding 





excavations, which requires that one shall have 
special permission to search for antiquities. He 
was liberated upon pledging to appear, if called, 
-before the tribunal at Larnica. When Di Ces- 
nola’s collection of Cyprus antiquities was in 
the market the British Museum lost the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing it, and now England evi- 
dently intends to secure any buried treasures 
that may be discovered. 





Mystery still surrounds the desecration of Mr. 
A. T. Stewart’s grave. At the time we write 
the police search continues as vigorous as at 
first, but few important results of it have been 
revealed to the public. —— ramors and 
sensational reports are circulated on every side. 
How much is true and how much false it might 
be difficult to say. Hundreds and hundreds of 
letters have been received, some offering advice 
and counsel, some tendering valuable “‘ informa- 
tion,’”’ many stating that the stolen body will be 
returned on certain conditions, and many offer- 
ing to ae the spot where it is hidden— 
fora reward. These letters, many of them most 
curious specimens, have received such attention 
as each was worthy of, nodoubt. Many ‘‘clews’’ 
have been developed, some of which may finally 
aid in bringing every one connected with this 
outrage into the hands of justice. The reward 
offered for the conviction of the robbers has 
been increased to $50,000, that for the recovery 
of the remains being virtually withdrawn. It is 
thought that some one of the robbers may thus 
be tempted to turn State’s evidence, and that 
some of the criminals, at least, may be brought 
to justice. 





CASSEL CHILDREN’S WELCOME TO 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 
See illustration on page 800. 

bene pretty picture shows the reception given 

the Emperor William by the children of the 
German city of Cassel on his recent visit, Sep- 
tember 22. The aged Kaiser had just recovered 
from the wounds inflicted by the assassin Nobi- 
ling, and the joy of his subjects at seeing his kindly 
face once more was correspondingly great. Some 
one conceived the happy thought of giving the 
children a chance to show their love and respect 
by receiving him in a procession, and presenting 
him the congratulations of the coming genera- 
tion. The day was charming. Seven thousand 
children filed past the Emperor and Empress in 
the bright sunshine, singing “ Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz” and the “ Wacht am Rhein,” and at the 
close five little girls, dressed in blue and white, 
presented a beautiful basket of flowers to their 
Majesties, who expressed themselves as delighted 
with the occasion. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Rraper.—Yon will find an article on silk 
painting in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI, that may be of as- 
sistance to you. We can give you no further informa- 
tion at present. 

8. B.—Send “ regrets” with a congratulatory note 
immediately on receipt of your invitation, if unable to 
attend the weilding. You should wear light shoes 
with your pink evening dress, and delicately tinted 
light gloves—not pink—of a harmonizing color. Offer 
your congratulations in the form that occurs to you, 
and not in a stereotyped formula, if you can help it. 

W. H. D.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn, nor do we reply by mail. 

Fanny.—A bride-maid helps the bride to remove her 
glove to receive the wedding ring, and if her veil is 
worn over the face the bride-maid throws it back after 
the ceremony. She congratulates the pair next after 
the family, and stands near them while they receive 
congratulations. 

A. 8. C.—Flowing trains rounded in the middle, with 
square corners at the side seams, are most fashionable. 
A lady in mourning has her winter wrap made of the 
material of her best suit, and trimmed with crape. For 
further hints read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 
47, Vol. XI. The Hungarian mantle would be a good 
style for you. 

J. C. P.—Your sample is serge of nice quality and 
plain style. 

Linniz.—Get either pearl-colored or else white silk 
for an evening wedding dress. If you prefer a dark 
silk, get either gray or else garnet silk. In any case 
the gloves of the bride, the groom, and their attend- 
ants should be white, or, at least, very light, and all 
should be alike. 

A Sussoriser.—Long seal sacques will be worn this 
winter. Read all about them in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 46, Vol. XI. Call on the bride within the 
first week after her arrival. 

E. S.—Use either satin or brocaded silk to combine 
with your cherry-colored evening silk. White would 
look well with it; also cream, pale blue, or else the 
cherry-color. 

A Svussoriser.—Read about seal-skin and fur-lined 
cloaks in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
XI. ; for other cloaks, consult Bazar No, 47, Vol. XI. 

Autor E.—Get dark myrtle green cloth for your suit, 
and some striped or figured velvet for the vest. Make 
it by the pattern of the Double-breasted Coat and Vest 
illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XI. 

G. M.—Yon should send a note of regrets to the lady 
in whose name the invitation is issued as soon as pos- 
sible after it is received. 

Mas. G. M. D.—Get some plain dark blue silk, and 
make a little princesse frock by the pattern illustrated 
in the Child’s Wardrobe published in Bazar No. 43, 
Vol. XI. 

A Youne Lapy Svnscriser.—A seal-skin sacque 
would be very appropriate for you, but if you wish to 
be economical, alter your Dolman by the pattern of the 
Hungarian Mantle illustrated in Bazar No, 47, Vol. XI. 

Aw Appreciative Reaper.—Remove the ball fringe 
from your polonaise, drape the back as bouffantly as 
you can, and turn back the lower part of the front to 
form revers, which you must cover with silk. Then 
shorten the skirt, and put a flounce of the material in 
kilt pleats. Tulle or organdy muslin will be more 
suitable and less expensive for your wedding dress 
than camel’s-hair or cashmere trimmed with satin. 
You can have the thin fabric made up over low-priced 

white silk, and it will be suitable for church. Get a 
good black silk, or else gray silk, for a handsome suit, 
and travel in a Cheviot suit that will also answer for 


Have either garnet or else duck’s-breast biue velvet. 
Read all about cloaks in Bazar No, 47, Vol. XI. 
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THE MOOR’S CURSE. 


TRANGLATED FROM AN OLD SPANISH BALLAD. 
Tur sun had set behind the hills, and night was on 
the 


earth, 
When from Sidonia’s massive gates the Moor Gazul 
rode forth ; 
Foil armed and dight with mail was he, his charger 
fleet and strong, 
And underneath the moonless sky he bravely sped 
along. 


Toward fair Xerés across the plain his lonely course 
he bent, 

But not to court a lady-love, nor join in tournament; 

Yet wild he spurred his charger on, as fearing to be 


late: 
His heart was filled with bitterness, his thoughts with 
burning hate. 


Six years he wooed fair Zaida, and to uphold her 
charms 

Against all other women did wondrous feats of arms; 

But though of noble lineage, he land and gold had 
none; 

And now another Moorish knight the faithless maid 
had won— 


The Alcayde of Sevilla, a doltish man and old; 

But rank was his and princely state, lands, palaces, 
and gold. 

This night the Alcayde at Xerée will wed the fickle 
fair: 

Gazul rode fast; the night wind caught these accents 
of despair: 


Zaida, he cried, more cruel thou and fickle than the 


fea ; 

Less hard the mountain's heart of stone—God’s curse 
alight on thee! 

How canst thou, false one, so despise the worship I 
have shown, 

And let a stranger's hand be decked with jewels mine 
alone? 


How twine about a crumbling oak, and leave thy own 
sweet bower 

Bereft of all its fragrance, all stripped of fruit and 
flower ? 

How leave in desolation thy faithfnl-hearted Moor— 

Cast off a poor man who is rich for a rich man who 
is poor? 

Most base and false of womankind, dost thou for 
surety hold 

A great and loving soul less worth than silver, lands, 
and gold? 

Dost thou forget the love and faith long given to thee 


alone, 
To wed with Albenzaide, whom thou hast hardly 
known ? 


Now Allah grant, as thy untruth, so hideous be thy 
fate— 
That lie may waken all thy love, thou only win his 


ate; 
That thou mayst strive in vain to rouse one jealous 
look or word; 
That thou mayst mourn in bitter pain the absence 
of thy lord; 


That thon shalt weep through sleepless nights, and 
have no rest by day; 

That he never wear thy colors in tournament or fray, 

Nor call thee from thy balcony on him to cast thine 


eyes; 
The scarf thou hast embroidered for him may he 
despise 


For another sweetheart’s colors, in whom he takes 
delight. 
To whom his Christian captives he leadeth from the 


fight ; 
That thou for his embraces long mourning all in vain, 
Mayst see him fall in battle, by Christian foeman slain. 


But if, perchance, thou wed him with loathing and 
with hate, 

May Allah grant me that he live long years to be thy 
mate; 

The sorest curse a woman knows fall heavily on 
thee— 

Vexed by a hated presence from which thou canst 
not flee! 


Thus speaking, reached he fair Xerés, in the middle 
of the night. 

Gay music filled the palace halls, the windows flamed 
with light; 

The Moorish lords were pressing in, all decked in 
rich attire, 

And o'er them fell the brightness of the torches’ fit- 
ful fire. 


And in the long procession, to honor his fair bride, 

The Alcayde rode a noble horse, with knights on 
either side ; 

When stern Gazul stood suddenly right in his rival's 

th, 

ms ones forgotten at the sight, his heart aflame 
with wrath ; 


And ere the Alcayde’s guards could spring to press 
the two apart, 

He flung his lance with all his strength; it pierced 
the bri m's heart ; 

And while the frightened people crowd lamenting 
round the dead, 

With sword drawn turned the Moor Gazul and toward 
Medina sped. 

H. 8. C. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 
AT THE CHANTRY. 


“T wave been thinking,” said Janet Monroe to 
Amabel Ainslie on the third day of Janet’s visit 
to The Chantry, “that I am now, for the first 
time in my life, in a real home. I never before 
lived ina house where the family was complete— 
father, mother, and child. My sister-in-law has 
no child, there are no children at the vicarage, 
there never was a child at Bevis, and with those 
three my experience ends. All the rest was school 
life.” 

“And I am afraid we are not just a model 
of the family,” said Amabel, from her accustom- 
ed station on the hearth-rug, where she sat look- 
ing upward at Janet, and making a pretty picture 
in the fire-light. “I don’t hit it off somehow 
quite to perfection with any one except yourself, 

that is decause you have the patience of a 





saint, and that delightful way of knowing what 
one means, and never taking one up wrongly.” 

“T think,” said Janet, smiling gravely, “it is 
rather because you have formed an extravagant 
idea of my perfections. You are one of those 
who enthrone a king in their hearts, and then de- 
clare the king can do no wrong.” 

One of Amabel’s inconvenient blushes came all 
over her face at these words, but Janet did not 
see it. 

“ Only,” she went on, “it is a queen you have 
set up this time, and she feels any thing but up to 
the mark of such eminence.” 

“ Now don’t, Janet, don’t,” said Amabel, eager- 
ly—*“ for goodness’ sake don’t tell me I must not 
be enthusiastic. Why shouldn’t one? Lest one 
should be disappointed, the wise people say ; but 
they seem to me like the old woman who would 
never cross the water because somebody belong- 
ing to her had been drowned. You could never 
disappoint me, I am sure, except by leaving off 
liking me the little bit you do like me. I am 
quite content with it, mind, and you won’t do that, 
because I have never pretended any thing to you. 
You know me just as I am; I don’t try to make 
myself out wiser, virtuouser, discreeter, better ; 
and you know you have taken me as a friend for 
better, for worse, haven't you ?” 

“T have, indeed.” 

“Well, then, do let me be enthusiastic. You 
do me so much good, Janet; you make me won- 
der how it is Iam so much better off than far 
better people, and think of that horrid hymn I 
had to learn when I was a child, with its smug re- 
mark : 

* For I am fed, while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door.’ 

Why should I have home and parents—and such 
good ones, too, though papa is tiresome sometimes, 
and I can’t manage mamma—and why should you 
have neither home nor parents? Why are some 
people like the stones that roll upon a frozen 
pond, liable to be kicked aside into a hole at any 
moment, and other people so firmly rooted in pros- 
perous circumstances that it seems nothing but a 
shaking of the earth itself could harm them ?” 

“Ah, why? Which of us can answer, or even 
guess, that? I think the mysteries that are deep- 
est, the problems that are hardest to solve, are 
those that hem us in on every side in all our daily 
life. One need not go far afield for wonders. 
But you were speaking of the difference between 
you and me; it is wide indeed. Outside acci- 
dental ties, there is only one human being in the 
world who is of kin to me, and she is not likely 
to live long. If my sister-in-law were gone, there 
would be no one in the world whose business it 
would be, no matter what should happen to me. 
It is a dismal feeling, but it makes one all the 
more thankful for friends, and especially,” added 
Janet, with a softening of her tone and a smile 
toward the tearful eyes of Amabel, “ for a friend 
like you, so whole-hearted and so patient. One 
wants partiality, indulgence, all the weak and 
merciful virtues, in one’s friends when one is so 
lonelyasIam. I had them”—Janet’s voice sank, 
and her fi were pressed together—“ I had 
them all from the friend who is gone. She was 
all that I ever knew of love and indulgence. A 
mother’s may be greater; I don’t know: if so, 
they must be vast indeed.” 

Amabel was privately of opinion that there 
were mothers and mothers, and that this was one 
of the points on which Janet’s peculiar thorough- 
ness and straightaheadativeness carried her a lit- 
tle too far, but she would not have said so on any 
account. 

“ One of the feelings that you can not even im- 
agine,” continued Janet, “is the kind of fright, 
the sudden fear, like the start one sometimes 
wakes with in the dark, that comes to me at times 
when I remember that when Janet is gone there 
will be absolutely no one. I shall feel it less as 
I grow older, but I shall always feel it.” 

“ And this Janet—Mrs. Monroe, is she not ?—is 
she very nice ?” 

“She is remarkably like me in face, and, I be- 
lieve, in character also, and therefore I know you 
would think her nice. She is a one-ideaed wom- 
an, and her one idea was and is my brother. Her 
husband living was the sole object of her exist- 
ence, and he is the same dead. She has never 
recovered in any way from the shock of his death ; 
and, indeed, how should she? Nothing can alter 
the fact, or her relation to it. She began to die 
from the day she knew his ship was lost, and she 
has not much of the journey to accomplish now.” 

“ How strange it is,” said Amabel, “how peo- 
ple differ in the way things affect them! Could 
you suffer so much or so long, do you think? I 
mean, if you wished to do so, if you would not for 
the world lose the sense of desolation, could you 
hold to it in that way?” 

“T can not tell; I have not known such a grief, 
and one must know to answer.” 

“A one-ideaed woman,” said Amabel, musingly 
—not necessarily a bore, for all that, only held 
at anchor by it, and safe, while he lived. Safe 
now, according to what you say. Where is she? 
Why are you not with her?” 

“She is in France, somewhere in the south. I 
shall hear when she is settled. The doctors sent 
her away from Scotland, and I should perhaps 
have gone with her but for Mrs. Drummond’s re- 
quest. Not that Janet wants me; she wants no- 
body, though she is very kind to me. But Mrs. 
—- especially desired me to do as I have 

one.” 

“ How very kind of her to us—not that she was 
thinking of that. Is Mrs. Monroe as beautiful as 
you are ?” 

Janet laughed with unaffected merriment at 
Amabel’s question, it was put in such perfect 
faith, and for answer slipped a small gold locket 
containing a colored photograph off her watch 
chain and placed it in Amabel’s hands. The por- 
trait singularly resembled Janet ; but for the col- 
or of the hair, which was quite fair, it might have 
passed for a likeness of her. 





“That was done the day before her wedding,” 
said Janet, “ when she was full of life and spir- 
its; she is sadly altered now, she tells me.” 

“Ts she quite alone?” asked Amabel, as she 
replaced the locket on Janet’s chain. 

“Quite. She prefers to be.” 

“ Dreadful !” said Amabel, with very serious 
earnest. ‘I hope I may never care so much for 
any man as to be so utterly smashed as all that if 
I lost him. Love can be enough, without being 
all, in that way.” 

“Do you think so, Amabel? Oh, I think not. 
Love can not be enough unless it be every thing. 
It must be allor nothing. It haa not been given 
to us poor creatures, in its truth, to come short 
of that. I am sure it has not. The one motive, 
the one joy, the one assurance that life is worth 
living, the one ray that falls direct from heaven— 
when withdrawn, when quenched, can it be possi- 
ble that any solicitude, or energy, or care for ex- 
istence could remain ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Amabel, frankly. “One 
sees people get on so well with one another, and 
then one sees them get on so well without one 
another, that it rather puzzles one. I mean peo- 
ple who began by being in love, you know.” 

“Ah, I have never seen that. I have known 
but two households, and in each love was enough, 
because it was all, and stronger far than death.” 

“ Janet”—Amabel hesitated, and her face grew 
wistful—* if—if you were in love with any body, 
I think—I am afraid you would be like your sis- 
ter-in-law; I am afraid you would set all your 
heart and soul and life upon—him ; and, oh! my 
dear Janet, how unhappy you could be!” 

“Or, how happy!” Her face was lighted as 
she spoke with the lustre and tinged with the 
beautiful color that had come to it with Julia’s 
whisper, and she spoke rather to herself than to 
her companion. Then there was silence for a 
little while, until Amabel broke it by an abrupt 
question. 

“Do you think men ever look at love in that 
serious light ?” 

“Ever! Why not? Is it not to them as it is 
to us, the ruler of their destinies ? Why should 
there be any difference in their way of thinking 
and ours ?” 

Amabel could not have told Janet “ why” there 
should be any difference, but she had an intimate 
conviction that there was. Her experience was 
not extensive, and had been rather in observation 
of general flirtation than in that of the real pas- 
sion or sentiment of love; but she caught Janet’s 
meaning, and felt an uncomfortable conviction 
that the facts were against it. 

“You see,” she said, hesitatingly, “ they live 
such different lives, and they have such different 
notions. Of course I don’t know—no girl ever 
can, for our very brothers, if we had any, would 
be utter mysteries to us; it’s all guess-work, but 
I think men would rather we should not think of 
their promises and vows so seriously; that we 
should take things more lightly, I mean, and just 
get for ourselves and let them get as much ease 
and comfort and amusement out of life as pos- 
sible.” 

She paused, and burst into irrepressible laugh- 
ter. There was in Janet’s face astonishment so 
profound and unalloyed that it irresistibly amused 
Amabel, 

“Pray forgive me,” she said; “I could not 
help it; I never saw any thing so funny as you 
looked. If you had been Alnaschar, and I had 
just come up behind you ‘unknownst,’ like a 
gamin de Bagdad, and kicked over your basket of 
glass for you, you might have looked just like 
that. Don’t mind me; believe your own doc- 
trines ; don’t be converted to mine. I’m as igno- 
rant as Topsy, and I’m going to sing ‘Robin 
Adair’ for you. There’s plenty of grand sérieux 
in that.” 

She jumped up, went to the piano, and sang 
the fine and simple song with all the sweetness 
and expression which, rather than power, formed 
the charm of her singing. She felt strangely sor- 
ry for Janet, without ever putting her feeling into 
form in her thoughts, and this time it did not 
come from the dash of superstition that was in her. 
Janet remained by the fireside, her head droop- 
ing a little, her hands loosely folded on her lap. 
The fire-light touched the lines of her black dress 
with light here and there, and the flickering flame 
threw face into alternate light and shadow. 
As the first effect on her of Amabel’s words faded 
before her own thoughts there came to her, with 
the pathetic tenderness and honest trustfulness 
breathed in music by the singer, a dear though 
timid hope. Even as her ideal was, no less lofty, 
no more selfish, should the real love be to her, if 
indeed love was coming to illuminate her life. 
With all the depth and intensity of her nature 
she would have loved the man to whom her heart 
was given, all her life long, though she were nev- 
er to be blessed with his love, and would never 
murmur at her lot; but if it were indeed true 
that he had loved her from the first, and she was 
soon to know that it was so, what inner deeps of 
devotion, of gratitude, of worship, were not in that 
heart for him! 

Proud, simple, ignorant, and idealistic, Janet 
had great humility of spirit also, believing un- 
feignedly that of the vast, royal, free gift of true 
love she was little worthy. She had made no 
“ conquests ;” the very alphabet of flirtation was 
a sealed mystery to her; not the least flutter or 
self-conscious embarrassment of any kind had 
ever troubled her in the presence of any man— 
the one feeling which she cherished was too deep 
and solemn for those minor manifestations ; the 
flash of vanity had never lighted up the limpid 
eyes which answered the glance of man or wom- 
an with precisely the same serene and modest 
look. To those whom no woman charms if she 
have not the lure of coquetry, Janet was not 
charming, for she could not have learned, with 
any amount of pains, those simplest lessons in the 
art which many a girl-child finds as easy as 
breathing. She had a natural taste for the be- 





coming and a fine sense of order, but she had 
never in her life studied an effect in her dress, or 
bestowed a thought upon her face from any wish 
to attract admiration. The simplicity and purity 
of heart with which she had been endowed by na- 
ture, the circumstances of her life had helped to 
preserve intact. 

If, indeed, he had loved her from the first, with 
what hushed wonder, with what unbounded grati- 
tude, would she recognize the blessedness of her 
fate and the infinite goodness of Heaven! Steady 
memory, faithful affection, and abiding mourning 
were in her heart also, for the constancy of Janet’s 
nature was as full and complete as were her other 
qualities and defects, but the world was beautiful 
to her, and life was very dear; a little longer and 
it might be infinitely, awfully precious. In that 
idle hour, as she sat in the fire-light, the dim No- 
vember twilight sinking into the dark November 
night, and listened to Amabel’s singing, every 
thing seemed beautiful to her, and all the pur- 
poses of Providence to be setting fair for her in 
a wonderful and undreamed-of way. 

At length Amabel ceased singing, and announ- 
cing that it was time to dress, she took Janet by 
the arm, and they left the room together. Ama- 
bel entered Janet’s room with her, poked the fire 
up, looked in the glass, seemed to be on the point 
of taking herself off, but at last said, impetuously, 
“TI want you to promise me something, Janet. 
Will you?” 

“ What is it?” 

“That you will never, never, never, so long as 
you live, lose sight of me so long as I live, or part 
with me—in heart, I mean; one can not answer 
for place—in this world. I want you to feel that 
never, never, never can you be quite alone again, 
or can I lose you by one of those life-losses, which 
T have always thought must be the hardest. Will 
you promise me, Janet? I don’t care in the least 
whether it’s silly or not. I want your promise.” 

Janet gave it, and Amabel left her. 

“T wonder what put that into my head ?” said 
Amabel to herself, gravely, as she again convem- 
plated that pretty head in the glass—her own 
this time; “something did; I could not help it. 
I am always having odd feelings about her, as if 
she were going to vanish or coming to grief.” 


Janet’s visit to The Chantry had proved, so far, 
a decided success. Mr. Ainslie had liked her from 
the first; she was the only young woman he had 
seen in England who took a real interest in India, 
and genuinely wanted to know all about the na- 
tive princes and peoples, and the ancient civiliza- 
tion on which Western insolence looks down, and 
he enjoyed the fuller opportunity of talking India 
which her sojourn in his own house afforded. Mrs. 
Ainslie would have known in five minutes after 
her arrival that Miss Monroe understood nerves, 
and was accustomed to consider the ways of an 
invalid with patience and sympathy. There was 
something in her presence which soothed the fret- 
ful and indolent woman. 

“She’s like double windows and noiselessly 
swinging doors ; she’s like perfect ventilation, per- 
petual oil to consequently never-creaking hinges ; 
she’s like glasses that don’t tire the eyes; ps 
grateful and comforting like the thing that peo- 
ple do not take at breakfast; in short, she’s like 
every alleviation of life in the sick-room and out 
of it, and there’s nobody like her!” Such was 
Amabel’s report to Mrs. Cathcart; and the elder 
lady, while smiling at the younger one’s odd way 
of expressing her meaning, smiled too with pleas- 
ure at the fulfillment of her own predictions. 

Amabel had left Janet with Mrs. Ainslie, and 
gone to the vicarage alone. The two gentlemen 
from Bevis were to dine at The Chantry on the 
following day, and Amabel wanted some music. 
The day was fine—one of those soft November 
days which are so dismal in town, but often beau- 
tiful in the country. Janet had read Mrs. Ainslie 
into a comfortable sleep, and was walking in the 
shrubbery, enjoying her solitude, when a step 
upon the gravel warned her that it was about 
to be invaded. A bend in the walk and a great 
bush of laurustinus hid the intruder from her for 
a moment; the next she saw Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, 
and something that had been in her thoughts 
flushed her cheek as he came up and explained 
that Mrs. Ainslie had told him he should find 
her in the shrubbery. 

Sir Wilfrid was looking well, but recent illness 
had changed him a good deal. The floridness of 
his complexion, the frank, untroubled, rather care- 
less expression, which were the chief characteris- 
ties of his face, had given place to a more inter- 
esting if less robust coloring, and to a look of 
more thought. Something of agitation in his 
manner and voice as he addressed her struck 
Janet as strange, and she looked at him inquir- 
ingly. Nothing could be more profound than 
her unconsciousness that she was ever so re- 
motely connected with that agitation. 

“Has any thing happened?” she asked, as she 
stood still where he had accosted her, and let her 
hand rest in his unconsciously ; “have you come 
to tell me any thing ?” 

“No, no, there is nothing wrong. May I walk 
with you ?” 

She assented, drew her hand away, and moved 


m. 

“T thought,” she said, “ you looked as if some- 
thing was the matter; and as Miss Ainslie is out 
in the pony-carriage, and I have not unlimited 
confidence in Jack and Jill, I fancied she might 
have got into trouble.” 

“No, there is no one in trouble.” 

He took his hat off, passed his hand across his 
forehead, glanced at her calm and lovely face, at 
the sweet restored smile which had faded in mo- 
mentary apprehension, and said : 

“That is to say, no one is in trouble except 
myself. Miss Monroe, do you know that this is the 
very first time I have ever been alone with you ?” 

“Ts it, Sir Wilfrid? I did not know. Are 
you sure ?” 


“Tam. It is the very first time, and how I 
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have longed for this opportunity! I could not 
ask for it here, and it never came at Bury House, 
though I think Miss Carmichael would have got 
me a chance if she could.” 

He was speaking hurriedly, vehemently, and a 
dim apprehension began to steal over her. At 
this mention of Julia a strange sensation, as if 
she were suddenly passing through icy-cold air, 
took possession of her. Julia’s whisper! What 
had it meant? Surely, oh, surely, not this, not 
what she felt, with a dreadful pang of fear and 
misery, was coming. Not this, that she had nev- 
er thought of, never dreamed of, until half a min- 
ute ago; that she would not, could not, believe 
now! 

He saw her cheek turn burning red; he felt 
her quicken her pace, and he laid his hand on 
her arm, gently but firmly, and stopped her. 

“Miss Monroe,” he said, getting out the words 
with difficulty, “ will you not do for me what you 
did for Katinka? 
pain ?” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 








MY TABLE.-TOP. 


ie was only a foolish woman’s whim the dealer 
thought, I knew by the shrug of his shoulders, 
when I declined to purchase—with the handsome 
quaintly carved table I had so long admired and 
coveted—the cold, comfortless-looking bit of mar- 
ble that surmounted it, delicately veined and 
shaded though it was. 


But I wished to keep, if possible, something. 


besides the memory of those long, happy summer 
days, when, roaming over hill and dale, we came 
home laden with the lovely, delicate ferns, which, 
just out of reach from the path, tempted us by 
their beauty to plunge through many a thicket, 
and to clamber over rough, rocky places—for 
what lover of ferns can resist the one spray more, 
lovelier and fresher than the last ? 

The bright sea green of the “maiden-hair,” 
with its black and wiry stems; ferns on whose 
under sides the fronds are strewn with delicate 
seea-vessels, making one think of pearls; long 
feathery sprays of the beautiful wild carrot; 
fragile ones that looked up at us from the shel- 
ter of some overhanging rock—all these we had 
gathered and cherished as memories of those 
golden summer days. 

We had pressed them as soon as they were 
gathered, which kept the ends of all the fronds 
uncurled and perfect. To our collection we add- 
ed a few sprays of thoroughly dried lycopodium, 
the blossom with a leaf or two of the “ Hartford 
fern,” and some beautiful hot house specimens 
of German and English varietics. 

Selecting those that are perfectly dry—for one 
can not have them too dry—we arranged them on 
the table-top so as to have those best suited to 
our purpose. On a piece of paper we outlined a 
few here and there, that we might have some 
idea of their relative positions when we came to 
arrange them finally. 

Taking two large and rather deep platters that 
would hold them without breaking, we gently cov- 
ered them with very warm water, and allowed 
them to remain in soak, changing the water every 
morning, until they seemed pliable and the water 
colorless. This should take four or five days. 
Remove them then, carefully wash the platters, 
and replace the ferns, which are now ready for 
the bleaching that will render them snow white 
and more exquisitely lovely than one could 
dream of. 

Chloride of lime is generally used, but Labar- 
raque’s solution of chloride of soda is decidedly 
superior, The former makes the delicate fronds 
so tender they are apt to fall in pieces by their 
own weight, while the latter bleaches them just 
as well, with no unsatisfactory results. Two days 
should be sufficient to bleach them, and the water 
should be changed at least three times; the first 
should be equal parts of rain-water and the soda. 
Cover the platter closely, as the chemicals evapo- 
rate, At the end of five or six hours examine 
them, and if partly bleached, allow them to re- 
main as long again; if not, add more soda, pour- 
ing it undiluted over the top of the ferns. The 
stems are the most difficult to whiten, as they are 
so stiff and thick, and at the last it is often nec- 
essary to immerse the ferns in a clear solution 
for an hour or two. 

When perfectly white, remove very carefully, 
taking hold of the end of the stem and drawing 
up the heavier part first, allowing the solution to 
drip off the narrow end a moment or two, Place in 
clear rain-water for ten hours, changing for fresh 
every two hours, The last water should be slight- 
ly blue, as they will retain their snowy whiteness 
for years if this precaution is taken. Only place 
one spray at a time in the blue water, and pat 
gently with the finger-tips, so that all parts may 
be equally colored. Float off on stiff paper as 
sea-weeds and mosses are managed, carefully 
placing in position each tiny tip that may have 
become disarranged, using for the purpose a pin 
or knitting-needle point. Place between sheets 
of white tissue-paper, and subject to a heavy 
weight until dry, changing the wet paper for dry 
two or three times the first day. 

When thoroughly dry, it is best to keep them 
under a heavy weight for a week or so to stiffen 
and become less brittle. 

Have a thin board or stiff pasteboard a trifle 
smaller than the top of the table ; cut from black 
velvet, cloth, or cashmere a piece the same shape 
but an inch larger all round; run a thread of 
trong silk doubled a little distance from the 
edge; put in the piece of board; draw and fast- 
en the silk, arranging the fullness regularly, that 
there may be no pucker on the upper side, and 
on it place the ferns. 

If the table is large enough, it is very pretty to 
form a circle with the variety, leaving as large 
and perfect a specimen as possible for the centre. 
Trim the stems if too long, for they should only 
teach to the fern below them, not extend beyond. 


Will you not put me out of, 





The smallest drop of glue on the under side will 
keep them in position until the glass is fitted on, 
and this is secured by a narrow moulding of wood 
to match the table. The cabinet-maker who sup- 
plies the moulding will fasten it on, and the glass 
should be tightly pressed down over the ferns, 
that they may not become di . No dust 
can work under to discolor them ; the air can not 
affect their whiteness; so that they will remain 
a thing of “joy and beauty forever.” 





JACK’S THANKSGIVING STORY. 


“ (NOUSIN JACK! Cousin Jack!” screamed a 

whole crowd of children on Thanksgiving 
afternoon, chasing Cousin Jack to the library door, 
which he impolitely slammed in their faces and 
locked inside. 

“ Oh, Cousin Jack !” yelled Charlie, into the key- 
hole, “ you used to play with us and tell us nice 
stories, and now you run away.” 

“Do tell us a story,” said pretty Miss Maud. 

“Tell us a story,” echoed little Christine and 
big Tom and lisping Flossy, the curly-headed 
blonde; and even baby Tot, who could hardly 
walk, and had a limited vocabulary, cooed, “ Tell 
uth a ’tory.” 

“ Run away, you young torments, every one of 
you!” roared Jack through the door. 

“ He’s just horrid,” was the unanimous verdict 
of the children. “It’s stupid at grandpapa’s to- 
day, and no Cousin Jack to play with us,” pouted 
Tom. 

“He didn’t notice me one bit at dinner,” said 
dignified Maud. 

“ An’ he didn’t pull my curlth,” lisped Flossy. 

“No,” said Christine ; “ he looked at that grown- 
up young lady, Miss Belle Carrington, and just 
talked and talked to her all the whole time.” 

“Say,” whispered Charlie, “come out into the 
garden, and I bet we'll have some fun.” So for 
the garden they ail scampered. 

Jack, after locking the door, was not master of 
the new situation inside, after all, for he looked 
very confused when a tall young lady standing by 
the mantel raised her eyebrows at him in surprise. 

“T—I locked those urchins out, Miss Carring- 
ton,” he stammered. 

“Not for my sake,” answered Belle. 
children.” 

“ The—the fact is, I saw you here, and I thought 
you'd like—at least I thought J'd like a talk all 
alone. I’m so glad Cousin Nell persuaded you to 
join our family party to-day,” Jack went on, nerv- 
ously jerking out his sentences, and then adding, 
in a tone of deep significance, “I hope this is not 
the last time you are to be one of us.” 

“ Well, probably not,” laughed Belle. 
live, and Nell may invite me again.” 

“T don’t mean that.” 

“Oh, then you don’t want me to live, or don’t 
want Nell to ask me again. Thank you.” 

“T don’t mean that, either.” 

“What a meaningless young man you are !” 

“T am a stupid fellow, I suppose.” 

“ You know best,” assented Belle. 

“No; if I believed you thought me stupid, or 
tiresome, or unlovable, I’d give up my life, I'd go 
off somewhere—any where—to China, perhaps.” 

“You needn’t go,” she said, softly, looking 
down. 

“Oh, Belle, dear Belle!” and Jack sprang to- 
ward her the length of the hearth-rug. 

She stepped back sharply. ‘“ You needn’t 
so far, I was about to say. Do let me finish a 
sentence. Go West—that’s far enough.” 

Jack stared for a long minute at the pretty ag- 
gravating head held saucily on one side; then he 
deliberately stepped close up to Miss Belle Car- 
rington and said a little phrase of three words. 
There flew to her cheeks a color which rivalled 
and avenged the many crimsons that her in- 
scrutable ways had brought into poor Jack’s com- 
plexion. The tables had turned. He was in 
earnest, and not to be laughed at or delayed. 
“ Belle”’—and he spoke very gravely—“I know 
you for a provoking flirt; but say you love me, 
and I'll believe you and believe in you.” 

“Do let me go,” she answered, trying to look 
frightened and surprised. 

“Tm not detaining you,” he blundered out in 
masculine sincerity. She gave the pitiful glance 
of a bound captive, but never moved an inch. 

“You are lovely as a dream,” he murmured, 


“T love 


“Tmay 


a light breaking in upon him. “I won’t let you 
go, Belle ;” 


Jack boldly threw an arm about 
her waist. 


“Oh dear,” she 
say? You're very rude.” 

“Say, ‘I love you, Jack.’” 

She looked as if about to speak; he stooped to 
catch the words. She turned archly aside, but 
happening to turn toward the window, shrieked 
out a startling “Oh!” and broke away with a 
violence that nearly sent Jack head over heels, 

He saw at once the cause of alarm: a dozen 
children outside on the balcony and clambering 
over the railing, at least half a dozen of the 
small noses flattened against the glass. Tom 
was in a broad grin, prim Maud looking shocked, 
and Flossy in very wide-eyed wonder. Charlie 
was turning the catch of the long window. In an 
instant the tribe were inside; in another instant 
the whole house would be informed that “ Cousin 
Jack was hugging Miss Carrington in the library,” 

“ Hello!” exclaimed Tom. 

“What ith you doin’ ?” said Flossy. 

Jack tumbled his shock of hair with an action 
of despair, then met the emergency like a good 
fellow and a clever good fellow as he was. 

“TI was telling Miss Carrington a story,” he 
asserted, facing the small inquisitors. 

Poor Belle, who could be cruel and vexing to 
a dozen desperate lovers, was scarlet and mute 
before these dreadful youngsters, 


, “what am I to 





“Ho! I guess so,” exclaimed Tom, doubtingly ; 
but the smaller ones were arrested by Jack’s im- 
pressive face, that bore a serious and seemly ex- 
pression, defying scrutiny. 

“T was telling Miss Carrington a fine story, a 
wonderful story, a story that scared her so, I was 
obliged to hold her tight to keep her from 
screaming.” 

The grin faded off Tom’s face, and Belle look- 
ed amazed, yet re-assured. The children had ex- 
perience of Jack’s stories, and a tragic effect 
seemed not unlikely. 

“Yes,” continued Jack, “there was a great 
deal of horror in it: knives and robbers and dark 
night and a massacre,” he went on, in his deep- 
est bass, and rolling his r’s tremendously. 

“Tell it to us, won’t you?” asked Tom, fairly 
thrown out of certain vague suspicions. 

“Oh no! that story is not for children,” an- 
swered Jack, skillfully whetting the curiosity. 

There was a storm of demand at once. It is 
human as well as child-like to want exactly what 
is not fit for us. 

“ Give us the massacre,” shouted Tom. 

“Yeth, give uth the mathacre,” echoed Flossy. 

“ What's a massacre, anyway ?” inquired Char- 
lie, honestly 

“Tt’s when some people go and kill some oth- 
er people all of a sudden in the night, and it’s 
wicked,” explained Maud to every one’s satis- 
faction. 

Jack was set upon by the whole crowd. He 
had drawn their attention from the situation so 
awkwardly surprised, and the next thing was to 
distract them thoroughly ; then, for fear the older 
ones, after the excitement had passed, should re- 
turn to the incident, Belle’s consent must be ob- 
tained, so the attack of a dozen cousins could be 
met with the frank avowal of an engagement. 
Talk about your heroes facing theenemy! Think 
of Jack with battalions of raillery and gossip on 
all sides except one, and on that the fearful un- 
certainty of a coquettish girl who has not yet 
said the final “ yes !” 

“Sit down, all of you, and keep very still,” said 
Jack, impressively—“ Miss Carrington here by me, 
because she’s nervous ; Tom on the left—so; and 
Tot on the floor at my knee. There. Now, at- 
tention all. This is the story of the 


“ DREADFUL MASSACRE. 


“Tt was sunset. A gallant tribe assembled 
with much state and clatter. They spoke together 
in their own tongue pleasantly and peacefully. 
There were fathers and mothers and little ones. 
They had plenty and to spare of fine things to eat. 
They lodged in excellent houses ; they brought up 
their families with care; they harmed nobody ; 
they were good and innocent. There was a grand 
feast that evening ; their costumes were rich with 
the lustre of satin and bright with scarlet color. 
The young fluttered about gayly, and were happy 
and fond and foolish, and the old looked on with 
calm content. Then all went to their comfort- 
able homes and to rest. 

“The night crept on—dark, dreadful night ; 
the moon hid behind black clouds; the owls went 
hoot toot, and the frogs went kerchuk, and the 
beasts roared in the forest, and ugly bats flew 
about, and the wind whistled in at cracks and over 
bleak fields. The ghosts and goblins and wicked 
things all came out and walked round and round, 
and the whole world seemed groaning and weep- 
ing before the dreadful deed.” 

“What dreadful deed?” asked Christine, in a 
whisper. 

“ Hold your tongue and you’ll see,” said Char- 
lie, very much interested. 

“ Then there came stealing across the country,” 
Jack went on, with intensity, “a band of armed 
men—cruel men with wicked clubs and great long 
knives—and they came to these peaceful homes 
where every body was asleep.” 

“ Wath they buggerlarth ?” interrupted Flossy. 

“Not burglars but mur-r-derers,” answered 
Jack, his voice growing deep and rolling in the 
style of muffled drums or distant thunder. 

“ Said one to another,” growled Jack, with melo- 
dramatic breaks and starts, “ ‘Shall we take em 
alive, or shall we murder ’em sleeping ” 

“*Mur-r-der ’em, stab ’em, strangle ’em, old 
and young alike; spare not one,’ was the answer 
from a great man brandishing a naked blade. So 
they stole along,” he explained, suiting the action 
to the word, “ stooping and crouching and whisper- 
ing and exchanging signs, and then all at once 
they burst into the houses.” Here the story-tell- 
er grew loud and wild, his arms flew like wind- 
sails, his eyes stared horribly. “Oh, but there 
was a fierce struggle! St: fellows waked from 
sleep fought desperately for life ; mothers defend- 
ed their little ones to the last; but the murderers 
slashed right and left. They strangled and cut 
off heads ; there were wild cries and flying forms, 
and confusion and death and blood—blood every 
where,” roared Jack, with awful power, till ev- 
ery child trembled, and Tot began to curl her 
under lip. 

“ Why didn’t somebody help the poor things ?” 
Charlie broke out, indignantly. 

“ T’'d have helped ’em,” added Tom, eagerly. 

“ Why didn’t you do it, then ?” said Jack, with 
stern displeasure. 

“Where did it all happen?” said Tom, stung 
by the reproof. 

“ Here—here, in this very town.” 

“ Here!” exclaimed the children, shivering and 
looking over their shoulders, half scared, for twi- 
light was falling. 

“Yes, here,” groaned Jack, “and only yester- 
day. Innocent creatures struck down in the midst 
of life, mangled and cut in pieces. Oh, chil- 
dren,” pointing with a terrified face, “I see their 
ghosts outsi’e the window there. Hush! Are 
you afraid of ghosts? If you are, don’t look round 
—don’t look round.” 

“Tain’t afraid of ’em,” said Tom, weakly ; still 
he didn’t look round. Flossy shrieked, Maud shut 
her eyes, and Tot, who couldn’t understand the 





story, was crying hard in sympathy, while Jack 
stood like a dreadful enchanter in the midst of the 
trembling group. 

“Send the ghosts away, Cousin Jack,” suggest- 
ed Charlie, very humbly. 

“Children,” spoke Jack, in sepulchral tones, 
“you've been very tormenting to me to-day, and 
I’ve half a mind to run off and leave you.” Prim 
Maud clutched at his coat. “ But on one condition 
I'll light the gas and not scare you any more.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Will you obey 2” 

“Yes, Cousin Jack.” 

“Then cover up your eyes, every one of you, 
tight ; don’t dare look out of a corner. You too, 
Miss Carrington.” 

All the eyes were duly covered, half in genuine 
fright at the story and the twilight and the ghosts, 
half in play. 

“Now say, every one of you—you too,. Miss 
Carrington—‘ Jack, I love you !’” 

The children yelled in chorus, but Jack only 
listened for one voice, and that not a shrill 
one. 

“ Heads down, eyes shut a moment more,” he 
roared. “Don’t look up for your lives.” There 
was a little delay, then a match was struck, the 
gas flashed bright, and the children rubbed their 
eyes and burst out laughing. 

“What people were killed, Cousin Jack ?” they 
clamored. “ Tell us true, won’t you ?” 

“There were no people killed.” 

“What did you mean, then ?” 

“The dreadful massacre of—” 

“ What ?” 

“The Thanksgiving turkeys.” 

“ But the ghosts ?” 

“ Look out of the window.” 

Three tough old gobblers were stalking across 
the garden in lonely state. 

The children screamed with the fun, Tom boast- 
ed, “Ho! I knew it was gammon all the time,” 
and Jack was dragged in triumph to the drawing- 
room in the midst of the laughing group. 

“You look happy, Jack,” remarked grandpapa, 
peering benevolently over his spectacles, 

“Tt makes one happy to tell the dear children 
pleasant and useful stories,” answered Jack, like 
a hypocrite. 

“Such an excellent, simple-minded fellow is 
our Jack,” spoke grandpapa, approvingly, to one 
of the aunts. 

“Thay, Couthin Jack,” said Flossy, in her high. 
pitched lisp, “wath any body kithing any body 
when we had our eyth covered up %” 

“ Nonsense, child,” answered Jack, aloud, and 
then, in a fierce whisper, “ Hold your tongue, you 
monkey !” 

But lively Nell had quick eyes, and began to 
laugh and tease. 

“ Bless me, Nellie,” said Jack, coolly, “ you’re 
late. We've been engaged some time, haven't we, 
Belle?” 

“Oh yes, some little time,” she asserted, con- 
scious of literal truth. 

“ Just three minutes,” added Jack, inaudibly. 

Cousin Nell was quiet, not being inclined to 
publish that an engagement standing for “‘ some 
little time” had escaped her observation ; so the 
matter came out gradually and gracefully, after 
all, 





Ladies’ House and Street Dresses, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. bi 


Fig. 1.—Potka Basque with Frit Fiow1ne- 
TRAINED Skirt (witH Cut Paper Pattern). This 
dress for the house and for receptions has the 
stylish polka basque fitted like a corset. over the 
hips, and the full flowing train with straight back 
breadths that has taken the place of the tied-back 
fan train. The basque is very short or the hips, 
longer in front, and forms revers and a bow be- 
hind. The coat sleeves have the inside cuff now 
used to represent an inner sleeve. The trained 
skirt has three straight back breadths that hang 
plain in a full flowing train. The front is gored 
closely to the figure, and confined by strings un- 
derneath tied behind. This is an excellent model 
for the plainest black silk dresses, as well as for 
the richest figured silks, velvets, and satins, It 
may be made up in any of the elegant combina- 
tions of materials described in the New York 
Fashions of last week’s Bazar, and also in the 
present number. Thus the basque and front 
breadths may be striped moiré or satin-striped 
silk, while the flowing train may be plain silk; 
or else the basque and train may be plain black 
velvet, with a vest and front breadths of figured 
velvet or of old gold satin, or perhaps cardinal. 
For a bridal dress the basque and train may be 
brocaded satin, and the front breadths plain satin. 
There are also woolen and silk combinations made 
in this way for house dresses, such as wine-col- 
ored cashmere for basque and train, with a silk 
front of the same color. The train is merely 
edged with a narrow knife-pleating of silk or 
satin. The front may have an apron, or panels, 
or scarf drapery, according to the fancy of the 
wearer, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
POLKA BASQUE WITH FULL FLOWING- 
TRAINED SKIRT. 

Poika Basqur.—This pattern is in seven pieces, 
viz., front, side body for the front, back, side body 
for the back, collar, sleeve, and cuff. The front 
is fitted by two darts and a side body on each 
side. The back is adjusted to the figure by a 
middle seam and a side body seam beginning in 
each armhole. When cutting, place the front on 
the edge of the goods, and the remaining pieces 
lengthwise. Take up the darts in front, and turn 
the hem as notched top and bottom. Close the 
shoulder and under-arm seams by the perfora- 
tions. Join the side body seams by the notches. 
Close the middle and side body seams in the back 
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down to the notch in each seam. The lower ends 
of the middle backs are turned up by the notches, 
forming two loops. Fasten the top of the loops 
on the under side to the lining. Turn the front 
edge of the side backs toward the back, meeting 
the single perforations, thus forming a revers. 
Make three upturned pleats on the lower end of 
the side backs. Bring the ends of the pleating 
together over the middle seam, forming a bow on 
each side; then conceal the ends under a small 
bow of silk or velvet. Close the seams of the 
sleeve. Sew the cuff on the inside of the sleeve 
by meeting the perforations. Turn the lower 
corner of the sleeve up by the notches. When 
sewing in the sleeve place the long seam even with 
the side back seam, and the short one to the notch 














the notches. -Make eight side pleats at the top 
of the three back breadths, thus forming four 
pleats on each side, turning toward the middle, 
and sew on a belt the required size of the waist. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 7 yards. 





Fig. 2.—Trianon Potonaise anp Snort Round 
Skirt (wits Cor Paper Parrern). This pretty 
costume is one of the most popular styles found 
among the importations from Paris. The polo- 
naise is jaunty and graceful, with the stylish re- 
vers and bouffant back, and at the same time the 
design is most economical, as it affords an excel- 
lent plan for remodelling the polonaises of last 
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of figured silk, or else of satin, with a lower skirt 
of silk trimmed with satin. For the street the 
sleeves may be lengthened to the wrists. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
TRIANON POLONAISE AND SHORT ROUND 
SKIRT. 

Trianon Potonatse.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, side body, and sleeve. The 
front is fitted by two darts and an under-arm 
dart on each side. The back is adjusted to the 
figure by a middle seam and a side seam begin- 
ning in the armhole. When cutting, place the 
front on the edge of the goods. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn for the 
hem, Cut the back and side body lengthwise. 











Fig. 1.—Potxa Basque anp Fut Frowrme-rraisep Sxint,—Wirn Cor Paper Parrern. 


in the front part of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. Cut the standing 
collar bias, and join to the neck as notched. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 3} yards. 

Fou. Frowsxe-rrawwep Skirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces, viz., front, side gore, one breadth, 
and half breadth: only half of the pattern is giv- 
en. Cut the front and half breadth of the back 
with the long straight edge laid on a fold of the 
goods to avoid seams, Cut two pieces each like 
the patterns given of the side gore, and of the 
whole breadth of the back. Close the seams by 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Polka Basque and Full Flowing-trained —~ and Fig. 2, Trianon Polonaise and Short Round Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, 


epaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit.) 








year that seem too long and plain when worn with 
short skirts. The waist is quite plain, and the 
long broad front of the skirt is faced deeply and 
turned up to the hips in revers that are made to 
meet on the tournure. This leaves the effect of 
a Marguerite polonaise in its plainness around 
the hips, while below this the back is bouffantly 
draped. The short skirt shows the pretty fes- 
tooned flounce and the striped front breadths. 
This suit may be made up in the gayest and rich- 
est fabrics for visiting costumes, such as velvet, 
satin, brocade, plain silk, and striped goods, but 
it is also used in plain cashmeres, camel’s-hair, 
or cloth, with silk facings and revers. A black 


cashmere costume made in this way has revers 














to the side body seam in the back part, and the 
short one to the notch in the front part of the 
armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. The perforations show the size and form 
of the under part of the sleeve. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me. 
dium-sized person, 44 yards. 

Quantity of material, single width, for facing, 
24 yards. 

Snort Rounp Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, side gore, back breadth, and trim- 
ming. Cut the front and back with the long 
straight edge laid on a fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of 

















Figs. 1 axp 2.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 





Fig. 2.—Trianon Potonaise anp Sort Rounp Sxirt.—Wirn Cut Parrr Varrery. 


Close the seams by the notches and perforations. 
Take up the darts according to the perforations. 
Close the front with buttons and button-holes. 
Face the front from the notch to the lower end 
of the side body seam. Make three side pleats 
on the bottom edge of the front, turning toward 
the hem, meeting two perforations for each pleat. 
Bring the ends of the pleating together in the 


| back over the middle backs, meeting the cluster 
| of three perforations in each. 


The ends are con- 
cealed by a silk bow. A deep pleat is made on 
the middle back seam meeting the single perfora- 
tions, and one on each side meeting the two per- 
forations. Close the seams of the short elbow 
sleeve. When sewing in, place the long seam 





the side gore, Cut three pieces like the pattern 
given of the trimming. Close tae seams of the 
skirt by the notches. The edge of the trimming 
indicated by the single perforation is laid on a 
bias edge of the material, and also denotes the 
top. Make two upturned pleats on each end. 
Sew one piece ot the trimming across the front 
breadth and one across each side gore, as illus- 
trated, and thirteen inches from the bottom of 
the skirt. Gather the top of the back breadth, 


and sew on a belt the required size of the waist. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 5 yards. 
Quantity of material for trimming, 1} yards. 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF CANADA, 

E give herewith two excellent portraits of 
\ the Marquis of Lorne and his royal con- 
sort the Princess Louise, who sailed from Liver- 
pool November 14 for theix,Canadian dominions, 
where they were welcomed with every demonstra- 
tion of respect and loyalty. 

The appointment of Queen Victoria’s son-in- 
law to the Governor-Generalship of Canada has 
happily solved a difficult problem arising out of 
the marriage of a princess of the blood to a com- 
moner. For by the cast-iron rules of preced- 
ence that prevail at the English court, the lines 








MARQUIS_OF .LORNE. 








are as sharply drawn between royalty and all be- 
neath it as between the noblest peer and the mean- 
| est beggar, and the Princess Louise is deemed to 
| have made a mésalliance even in marrying the 
| prospective head of the mighty Clan Campbell, 
| the eldest son and heir of the great Macallum 
More, the eighth duke, tenth or eleventh. marquis, 
and eighteenth Earl of Argyll, with a long list of 
| supplementary titles, any one of which would suf- 
| fice to turn the brain of a tuft-hunter, but who, at 
| his wife’s table, is doomed to sit beneath the salt, 
| and to give way to every petty princelet who has 
a drop of the blood royal in his veins. In a coun- 

try like ours, where all are born to the purple 
who have the power to wear it, these distinctions 
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PRINCESS LOUISE. 


seem puerile and hard to comprehend. Never- | 
theless they are tangible facts; and if rumor | 
speaks truly, the life of the proud marquis has 
been imbittered by many a petty slight during 
the seven years that he has been a member of 
the royal family. Apart from this, his marriage 
is-said-to have. been a-happy one. The Princess 
Louise is a charming woman, refined, accomplish- 
ed, sensible, and progressive, while the Marquis 
of Lorne has proved himself a cultivated and 
high-toned gentleman in his public and private 
relations. A brilliant and useful career awaits 
them in Canada, where they will occupy a vice- | 
regal position, free from the annoyances that have | 
beset them in England. 





FAMAGUSTA. 

“panoves the united efforts of General Di 

Cesnola and Earl Beaconsfield the hitherto 
obscure island of Cyprus has become one of the 
most conspicuous localities in the world. In fact, 
it has actually been turned inside out, and the 
most interesting part of it has been found under- 
ground. Since the treaty with Turkey made it a 
new jewel in the English crown, and the popular 
Lord Dufferin was sent from Canada to become 


| its Governor, the English journals have teemed 


with pictures and descriptions of its towns, and 
every spot of the island has been brought to pub- 
lic notice. But the city of Famagusta, an illustra 





SOUTHWEST GATE OF THE OLD VENETIAN SEA-PORT, FAMAGUSTA, CYPRUS. 
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tion of which is given herewith, possesses claims 
to the world’s interest apart from political or an- 
tiquarian reasons. Here was laid the scene of 
the tragedy of Otheilo, in whose time Famagusta 
was the principal sea-port town of Cyprus, with 
a strong fort and commodious haven, “near 
which,” says Knoller, “standeth an old castle 
with four towers, after the ancient manner of 
building.” To this castle the jealous Moor re- 
paired when sent with the Venetian forces to de- 
fend Cyprus against the Turks, and within its 
walls he murdered the innocent Desdemona, at 
Iago’s instigation. And if these creations of 
Shakspeare are somewhat mythical, the famous 
siege of Famagusta by the Turks in 1571, and the 
fate of the Governor, Mare Antonio Bragadino, 
who was flayed alive by his captors to revenge 
his heroic defense of the city, are matters of vera- 
cious history. 





A VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

Ir is easy to arrest the course of the streamlet 
among its native hills. But when it has flowed 
downward into the valley, and been multiplied 
by a hundred brooks, it is a difficult and some- 
times impossible task to arrest the mad torrent 
of waters. Thus it is with disease. In its ear- 
liest stages, when the patient ‘hotes the first 
symptoms of its presence (often indicated only 
by a sense of languor, drowsiness, or a slight head- 
ache), it is easy to arrest its progress and secure 
relief. But when, through carelessness or neglect, 
it is allowed to develop, complications are apt to 
set in, and it is no easy task to arrest it. Our 
grandmothers taught their daughters that “a 
stitch in time saves nine.” A pill in time saves 
not only nine, but ofttimes an incalculable amount 
of suffering as well. If the system be kept thor- 
oughly cleansed and strengthened, it is almost in- 
vulnerable to disease. When the first symptoms 
of disease appear,-two of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative 
Pellets, and a few doses of the Golden Medical 
Discovery, to cleanse the blood, will, in almost 
every instance, arrest the progress of disease and 
expel it from the system. Those who have used 
them are the loudest in their praise. Their repu- 
tation is genuine, depending upon their merits 
alone.—[ Com. ] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send rd 
circular. Moroan & ALLEN, alae Street, N 
York.—[ Com.] 





A Paver ror Youne Peori.z.—The Youth's Com 
fon of Boston employs the same writers as the 
English and American magazines, and no other a 
lication for the family furnishes so much entertain- 
ment and instruction of a superior order for so low a 
price. Among its contributors are Dinan MuLocu 
Caraix, Miss Yones, J. T. Trowsnrper, Lovisa M. At- 
oort, Hanzy W. Lonersiiow, James T. Fieips, Joun 
G, : — pte and nearly fifty of the best story writers. 
—{Com.] 





Saratoca Sprives 1x Winter.—Drs, Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Te ew nye and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lang, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular. —{Com.} 





FLORILINE. 


66 J LORILINE.”—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them — 
white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly com of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed ev ery where. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The follo will be pas, rae by mail to any 

address on receipt of one dollar: 

=_— Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
(pt n and earrings), latest style; one pair 

ameo Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
‘The above are all Electro-plated, and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 

BENTON NOVELTY CoO., 

27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Uf every description for ladies and 
a articles, every thing, bought 


——. House- 


ith discretion, taste, 
nae jotpnees. For circular, address _ 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, | New w York. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. ¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 











REP x bird in health ond APRIE Bee by a SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL is A 
and cage dealers. Hudson 5 St., N. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


is4 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long, Nedl-SKin Sacques, 


In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTS’ FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with 

and then, when the hair is sil’ 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p ion and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received, my large Fall and Winter Tmportations 
of Honiton and Point Lace Braids, ene Threads, 
and Books of Instruction on Lace-making ; also, Black 
and Colored Chenille Tape and Twist ‘rin 8, Gal- 
loons, Marabout Trimmings, Ornaments and attons, 
— Laeees Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, 
, and all materials for Needlework, 
pond Tay Fringes and Buttons made to Seis, to 
match any color, §; attention paid te Dress- 
makers’ orders. Samples sent. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burt’s Suors, and notice 
® the stamp on the sole and lining, 
bearing the name of Edwin C. Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. Send to 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who are his Special Agt’s, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price- List. 
Goods forwarded by mail 
or express. All 
orders will re- 


DONT 
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EE TH 







































Honiton & Point Lace Braids 


Instructions. 
PREMIUM of our Unequalied Patterns 
on Linen to every ——_ 
of One Dollar and upward; and with every Five Dol- 
lar order, patterns of either Barb, Collar, Handker- 
chief, &c., with Work Commenced. [2 All 
Goods sent by Letter or Registered Package at our ex- 
pense of carriage. 3c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
and Sample Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. Y., & 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Lace Manufacturers & Importers, P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. 

CAUTION.—We have no travelling or other Agents; 
those representing themselves as such are FRAUDS. 





NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 


INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 









GNIFICENT Rosewood 
“on $125 to $1000! 
BEAUTIFUL Walnut Or- 
ney: ‘agra to eg 

ears. 
ba goon oly ou hare = risk. 
We pay all freights, if not found sat- 
isfactory. Illustrated Price-List mailed 











free, with 10,000 commendations from 
“ maymen, prof teachers, tun- 
ORGANS = MARCHAL & SMITH, 
47 University Place, N. Y. 
CARDS some Tenth Cord 6 Case, #8 dont Sse oe pure, 
PATTERNS ON LINEN, 
Oe Se eee ee ne Beem, 


‘essors, 
sSosioen, and the people. 
90 SS =. ngs ty 
re 
and Sample P 
lime. GURNEY & 0O., P.O, Box 8527. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 

ever bar pepeny for which Gold and Silver Medals were 

aw to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
nette Switch, very fashionable aud stylish, at $6, 

$8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. 

‘The Eugenie Scalpette or Coquet, in- 
vented and first introduced 4 us, has 
been adopted by the Hlaute Volee in this country 
and Europe as the most useful and durable acquisition 
of a lady’s head-dress—very stylish, self -adjustable, 
always ready, and will not rip or tear. Buy from “4 
inventor the only genuine article, from $2 50 CURLS, 

A magnificent assortment of SWITCHES, C 
ad LE FRONTS for young and old, Com 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to ‘suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
= the largest and best made, 15c. each; $1 50 per 


Combings made up in the most ved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exc e. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, of charge. 
ae and Beaut ying Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the Compl imparts a brill- 


iant transparency, removes tan. es, pimples, and 
all skin blemish. Warranted to be hariniesa’ .A’Spe- 
cialty. per 

F. Coudray’s ‘AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for Loge Se dark color of hair a fine golden 


Blonde. and $2 00 per Bottle, 
F. Salon ‘s celebrated VEGETABLE. VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. 


50c. an 
F. Coudray’s celebrated INDELIBER VE VEGETABLE 
— $1; and FACE ROUGE, $1 50 per 


F. Coudray’s AMULA, TAN, and FRECKLE LO- 
TION. $3 per Bottle. 

“Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderfal Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
— warranted to be harmless, $1 and $1 50 per 


Something new. F. Coudray’s ALBURNINE will 
ive the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in ae now. Warran less, 

per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

eres yep done. 

to send for our New Illustrated Calalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations, 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the fin priv when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., wi rivilege of ex- 
oe If not approved, can c por tmno at my 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
mane cold chills up and down 
y back, and running the risk of 
Pacument ja and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Undergar- 
ments, These ents 
ou real comfortable, and prevent 
a or Rheumatism; are 
rranted to give satisfaction 
and received the highest American Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
sicians generally. Send for Circular. 
«Ce LL » 764 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturers, also, ‘Ander the Andrus Patents. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Sippons, Craga 
Louise Ketioee, Lorra, Ja ANAUSOHRK, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PER lights wu 
On <4 THE BIRD ts wale 
Pe “ty keeps the 

















% of the age. 
Sold by House- 
’ furnishing H 


Circu- 
lar. MaNvr’D ONLY BY 


boy JOHN C. JEWETT & SONS, 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


PALM & FECHTELER’S 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT | 
Art Amusements, 


No, 403 Broadway, N.Y. 
Decaleomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie. a Col- 
ors, Diaphanie, Scrap-Book rene Le 








48 page Illustrated Catalogue free. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


pson, 132 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 








Make one for a Christmas Present. Instruction free 
at our salesroom. Send stamp for descriptive list and 
rf hook, and eons $1 a4 
ae. URKISH R 
TEERN ©0., 339 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


6 ate wees ee eS 
be ey hh 


18 LOVELY all CHROMO CARDS, new styles, with 
name, postpaid, 10c. J. B. Hverszn, Nassau, N.Y. 








HOLIDAY CABINET. 
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reka 

—Suii- 
for ofe‘ther 

ex, but may be used t =e 

one. 

bills, stamps, and 

currensy. Hest, handy. and 


a 5.—Jet Sleeve 
uttons. — New 








ovelty Co., 
39 Ann St., New York. 
Thin advertisement will net avpear again. 











PORCELAIN PAINTING 


The largest and most complete assortment of 


Lacroixz’s Tube Colors, 


And all Materials necessary for 


CHINA and TILE PAINTING. 
Hand-Book on the Subject, 50c. 


J.MARSCHING & CO. 


48 John Street, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 

















Lisgary or Conorsss, } 
Coryrieut Orrior, WasutneTon, 

To wit: Be 1r Rememueren that on the 23d day of 
September, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABB , of 
the United States, has deposited i in this Office the titles 
of Books, the titles or Seereeens of which are in 
the words following, to wit: 

MALLEVILLE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

WALLACE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

MARY ERSKINE. A Franconia Story. By the 

Author of the Rollo Books, 

MARY BELL. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

BEECHNUT. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

a the Rollo Books 
. whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with t e laws of the United States = 1 copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, at 
— time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired 





The —, 25 cent Says CURE 
nm the World 


THERMALINE 





Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 
Certain Preventive and Remedy for 
Chills & Fever, and all Malarial Diseases, 
Kidney ors Liver and Bowel Com- 


plaint, DYSPEPSIA, &c. ‘The 


CREAT TONIC 


For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 





toall kinds of BITTERS. Price 25 cents 
per Box, 
Sold by all on receipt of price. Write to 


. Mailed FREE 
—- Dick &Co,, 35 Wooster St., New York, for their 10 cent 
; mailed to the readers of this paper FREE on annlication. 


UTUMN LEAVES AND FERNS, 100 

ressed and varnished leaves and 30 premnes ferns 

will be sent by mail for $1. Address Miss HELEN 
Callicoon Depot, Co., N. ¥, 


























DercemBer 14, 1878. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Whoresatr House, 
& 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES 


In Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 
Appointments and Veils, Floral Garni- 
tures for Ball and Evening Cos- 
tumes, and Mourning Flow- 
ers in the most recher- 
che designs, 
“Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS, filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a spe- 


cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 
Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide.” 


Mailed upon application. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place,N.Y. 


I, LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r. 
9) Rue de Clery, Paris. 


GOLD MEDAL 


Has been awarded at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 to 


J.& P. COATS, 


for their best Six Cord Spool Cotton, con- 
firming the estimate placed upon their 


Reta Hovsr, 











goods at all the World’s Expositions, from | 


that at London, 1862, to the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876, where they took a di- 
ploma for *“*SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND 
EXCELLENT QUALITY.” 

A Second-Class Prize of a Silver Medal was 
taken by the Willimantic Linen Company, 
which claims to be the special champion of 
American industry, and which has exten- 
sively advertised a Grand Prize at Paris. 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
for Spool Cotton at PARIS, 


J. & P. Coats have established in Paw- 
tucket, R. L., the largest Spool Cotton Mills 
in the United States. Every process of 
manufacture, from the raw cotton to the 
finished spool, is conducted there. Their 
American-made Spool Cotton took the 
award at the Centennial; and while they 
have never claimed special merit for their 
American-made Spool Cotton over that 
manufactured in their Scotch Mills, we 
have the satisfaction of announcing that 
they have so identified themselves with 


this country, that 
as represented by IS STILL 


AMERICA J.& P.COATS, 
AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON. 
AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 
Sole Agents in New York for J. & 1 P. COATS. 
COMPOUND ND OXY@ Ea 
CE cpl Sreetrte 

iSSION 7°. To Rt. Rev. 


Chronic and Nerv- 
Te Wm. Nn? Gen. 





‘ARKEY & PaLEn, 1112 Girard St. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


yo pry mtn EMBROIDERY. 
Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 


NEEDLE Applique ctr with Ins South Kensington = 


WORK. by Locnerta Hane. Sent by mail pied 


ipt of price, "s0e., by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
33 33 Washington Street, Boston. 


Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no 2 alik: 
50 in gold of jet, 18c, Electro Card Co., Northford,Ct. 








1878 JONES 1840 





DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
SHAWLS. o oF Fancy Goops. 
SUITS 80 O HOSIERY. 
FURS. 0 0 Lars. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 


0” SILKS. 

o° ciorus. 

O” DOMESTICS. 

Oo AO CARPETS. 

\V ” Housefurnishing Goods. 

Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &€. 
sent 


x 








\| 


‘} 





u 








SHOES. Q 
RIBBONS. ~ 
UNDERWEAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 





Now opening, an immense stock 
of Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall and Winter Trade. Great variety 
and bargains throughout the house. All 
Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Samples and Catalogues sent free. 


Novelties in 
Black Dress Fabrics, 


And an Unegualled Assortment of 


Mourning Goods 


of Every Variety and Manufacture, at 
VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


A.T. STEWART & €0,, 


Broadway, 4th h Ave., 9th : and 10th Sts, 
Mrs. S. A. MOODY’S 
Self-Adjusting 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, 


Manufactured by New York Novelty 

Co., 91 & 93 Thomas St., N. ¥. 

In order to get a genuine article, 
see that “Schwab & Co.” is stamped 
on each corset. 

For sale, at wholesale and retail, 
by all leading Dry Goods merchants 
throughout the United States. 

RETAILED BY 
LORD & TAYLOR, New York; 

E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York; 

CORSON, PERIE, & CO., Chicago; 

M. B. PARMELY, Dayton, O.; 

SHARPLESS & SONS, Chicago; 

H. D. FLING & CO., Philadelphia; 

JOHN G. FORD, Boston, Mass., 
And all Leading Merchants. 


SCHWAB & Co. 


1 oo rap Pictures, 10c,!100 Tranafer Pictures We.! 
20 Floral Motto Cards 10c. 110 Perforated Mot- 
toes, ™. pik. ae Mottoes, P ! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
10c.! sé, 1 ill for 50c., post paid. 
GEN Ts 9 WANTE Dit Cineolassbe" Ww ith samples, 10c.! ! 
Stamps Taken! J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore Md., 
Headquarters for Pictures, Mottoes. Frames, etc. 

















PROFESSOR HERMANN ETZLER, who, 
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and 


and Acco 
ie wi without the a 


itgeader this 3 SHEET MUSIC ada; 


, and enable ol 
Ments at a mere — expense. 


wonderful simplicity. 


sent to the same 





and young, rich and poor alike to 


sellin art stores fr fom 44 to 45 = and it is 
mayb, in large 


Steel Engra of the above subjects 
due oaly to ine tot of man a unexampled fod tazitices for p 





WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner 9th Street. 
CLOAKS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, IN EVERY STYLE 
AND MATERIAL. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN—THE NEWEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT STYLES. 


CLOTHS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR MAKING UP. 


3 
CIRCULAR LININGS, MUFFS AND BOAS, AND 
TRIMMINGS (very cheap). “ 


UNDER 
THE BEST MADE AND CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. 
TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGES, AND eer” IN ENDLESS VA- 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., ny. 


18 OFFERING 


Extraordinary Inducements 


Diy Goods and Fancy Goods 


EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Mail Orders carefully and promptly filled. 


CATALOGUES 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


<6) LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 



















Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 

CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the old style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
tailers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn 


Gui 











— BEDSTEADS. |Z 
SB) 
—_ Desirable for style and este 
~L, | for cleanliness. A variety of New | =m 
3 Designs. 2 
m= | W.T.& J. MERSEREAU, | == 
— | 321 BROADWAY. < 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
—— for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. ies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


25 





Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &c., nu 2 
alike, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co. »Naseau,N.Y. a4 





Patent Sheet Music. 
PIANO & ORGAN PLAYING AT SIGHT. 


Positively no previous knowledge of Music required to enable you to play tances at omce. 
One of the Greatest Inventions of the Age. 
revolution ip the scienc d study of Instrumental M 
Ok! OUk PATENT SHEET M MUSIC bears v0 resemblance to ana MUST NOT 
so-called MUSICAL CHARTS; on the con 
onchs must tbe, intelligible to all, and is the result of the Laced ine a 


trary, it is an entirely new Sight Met. 
tion of the eminent musician, 
at last succeeded in 


which any one, however obtuse or heneventer’ the Grdbaesined make can at once ao | 
mts, and in a very short time render with ease Operatic 


mapeuimeen 
and ‘LUCIbITY atm the e INSTRUCTIONS which accompany 
eee of al and classe: 


Ss. 
full instruc- 
Mel- 





This method I eeietaiee etal tines cima: os te 


to introduce our PATENT SHEET MUSIC into 


quanti- 





STEN T & CO. 3 —— No. —— 
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Standard —;~ Flavoring 


Mens 


ACT? 




















BURNETT’. 


ERAGRAW > 


lasting (5)(Q\ Delicate 
FEFRESHING 


COLOGNE 














RENCH 


UNDERGARMENTS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED A SPECIAL LINE 
OF FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS, MANUFAC- 
TURED EXPRESSLY TO OUR ORDER, OF EXTRA 
HEAVY FRENCH PERCALE, PARTICULARLY 
SUITABLE FOR THE WINTER SEASON. MUCH 
HEAVIER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ANY- 
THING HERETOFORE OFFERED in this MAR- 
KET. WE OFFER THE CHEMISES and NIGHT- 
DRESSES to MATCH, at the VERY LOW PRICE of 
$1 50 and $2 50. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








FURS. FURS. 


The undersigned ha has wn removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N.Y¥., 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQU ES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur- lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the City. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to look equal to new. 

M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. ¥. N. W¥. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Fringes, Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads; all the new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. A full assortment ef 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons ‘to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. P.8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required, 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


“DO MES TC ~ 
SO SIMPLE 


IT REQUIRES NOCAR 
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O PERFECT 
iT NEVER 
FAILS TO PLEASE. 
ino suVaM M3AIN 
HOVES 3 1 \ it @ ie @ Fe 
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SO LIGHT 
A CHILD CAN RUN IT. 


“DOMESTIC” 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklaces, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, Sacques, &c. 25c., 
post free. Mme. GURNEY & co., 711 Broadway, 

N. ¥.3 $ 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P. 0. Box $527 27. 
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RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN 
manufacture, and the disagreeable odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 


ITs 


ally removed, and old crape, veils, folds, &c., made 
to look equal to new, anc to withstand dampness 
and sea-air. Crape can ‘be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
Co., CO., Domestic Building, Broadw ay “ 14th St., N.Y. 


USAGES IN NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


I, Dress at Opera, Theatre, &c. 
Il. Fashions of Walking Parties, &c. 
III. Fine Art Cookery, Dinners, &c. 
IV. Little Suppers. 
A series of articles now running weekly in the 


HOME JOURNAL. For sale everywhere. Single 
copies, 7c. Yearly subscription reduced to $2. Post- 
age free, Morris Puituirs & Co., 3 Park Place, N. .¥. 





XMAS “WONDER BOX” 


Book Pictures, 1 Xmas Banner, 1 Game Age Conte, 2 Xmas 
valoe $14 . Price 42 cts.; by mail, 53 Retail 
Stamps taken. 





Embossed Pictures, gests for 0 2 ad 


60 varieties, 25c.; 135 do., T5c. 

Foreign Stamps, 500 do., $5. Catalogues, ae 
the finest present for boys or girls. 

Toy Theatres, tno “toc. 41 25, $2 50, up to $10. 
Immeuse variety. From 1 to 10c. 

Xmas Cards. each, or 12 to 90c. per doz. 

Agents Wanted. Circulars, 3c. Stamps taken. 
F. TRIFET, 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mixed © ards, “with name, 10¢. and stamp. 
65 Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
6() Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 03 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciuvron Bros., C lintonville, Ct. 
LAD Sree, Boston Nov ELTY Co., Boston, Mass. 


9 5 9 & of the Prettiest ‘Cards 
10c., postpaid. Gro. L 
50 


Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated ‘Catalogue 


ou ever saw, with name, 
exp & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 
name in Gold, 10c. Davros & Co., Northford, Ct. 
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FACETLE. 

A Frenouprinceoncesent 
an aide-de-camp to a paint- 
er remarkable for his love 
of jokes and idleness, com- 
manding his presence. The 
officer went,and brought the 
artist back with him. A pic- 
ture was given him to copy, 
and he took it away with 
him. It was a painting of 
a house. In a few days the 
officer went to the paint- 
er to see what progress he 
had made, and returning, 
informed the prince that 
all was done but one chim- 
vey, on which the painter 
was then employed. Some 
days passed, and the pic- 
ture was not returned. The 
prince resolved to go him- 
self. He did so, and found 
the painter still at the un- 
finiehed chimney. 

“Why, how is this?” 
said he. “ All this time em- 
ployed at one chimney ?” 

“T have been obliged to 
do and undo it several 
times.” 

“For what reason ?” said 
the prince. 

«| found,” rejoined the 
artist, “ that it smoked.” 

The prince laughed heart- 
ily, and took his leave. 

at Se 

A bishop's wife was tell- 
ing the story of Jonah to 
her child one day in the 
West. “Such a big fish 
ewallowed him, my dear; 
such a big fish !—it might 
even have swallowed your 
dear papa.” 

The child was eating 
grapes, and was of an in- 
ductive mind. “ Arid would 
he spit out the skin, mam- 
ma?” 

















HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[December 14, 1878. 
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The Rev. Dr. Blank was 
a good deal pestered by a 
zealous brother who always 
improvised a remark be- 
fore the doctor began. On 
one be ag gs as he rose 
to speak, the pastor gently 
interrupted him by saying, 
“Brother, will you lead us 
in prayer ?” 

he brother hesitated but 
a moment, and made an- 
swer: “TI was about to of- 
fer a few remarks, but per- 
haps I can throw them into 
the form of a prayer.” 





cmnineniisbeinieds 

The man who failed in 
his efforts to beat a drum 
in the “march of time” is 
said to be getting in readi- 
ness to try his hand on the 
* horn of plenty.” 


Peer oo SE 

“One half of the world 
don’t know how the other 
half live!” exclaimed a gos- 
siping woman. 

“Oh, well,” said her 
neighbor, “don’t worry 
about it; ’tisn’t your fault 
if they don’t know.” 


Sap eenilligaioenes 

Missionaries have desert- 
ed Turkey. They received 
Turkish bonds for their pay, 
and became despondent on 
finding that they couldn't 
* convert” them. 

cmpeemnea@jematene 

Many lessons may be 
learned by “ civilized” na- 
tions from the savage. We 
speak within the bills of 
mortality when we assert 
that pocket-picking is an 
offense absolutely unknown 
among the aborigines of 
Australia. This speaks vol- 

















A Sounoo.-Bor's Composition on A SuBsKOT HE KNOWS 






































umes not only for their hon- 
esty, but for their simplicity 
of costume. 

















THANKSGIVING IN THE KITCHEN. 


NOTHING Anout.—Girls is alike one way—they are all | new student. 


like cats. If you rub ‘em the right way of the hair, 
they'll pur and look sweet at you; but if you rub ‘em 


the wrong way, or step on 
their tails, they'll claw you. 
So long as you let a girl 
have her own way she's 
nice and sweet; but just 
cross her, and she'll spit at 
you worse noracat, Girls 
is also like mules; they’re 
headstrong. If a girl don’t 
want to believe any thing, 
you can’t make ber. If she 
knows it’s 80, she won't say 
«0. Girls is little women 
if they're good, and if they 
ain’t good, then whip them, 
and ask Mr. Edison to in- 
vent a machine to do it first- 
rate. 

Whyis the sun like a good 
loaf ?—Because it is light 
when it rises. 

es 


One Sunday night Pro- 
fessor H—— was sitting in 
his front garden, when a 
newsboy said to him, “ Pro- 
fessor, did you ever think 
the beautiful lesson the 
stare teach us ?” 

“What is your cpinion,” 
sald the professor, Seeteons 
of information, “of their 
teaching ?” 

* How to wink,” anewer- 
ed the urchin, in a sad, 
eweet voice, and went his 
way. 


“A RUMMER.” 


Have-Daessre. “ Would 
vou like a little bay-ram, 
Sir? It's not extra; in- 
cluded ip the cutting, Sir.” 

Jooose Customer. “ Very 
cheap indeed. Asit's a cold 
night I will take a drop hot, 
thank you: two knobs to 
the tumbler, and one slice 
of Jemon.” 

(Conasternation of barber. 
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GRAND RAFFLE| | 


“* What is it ?” asked the professor. : re 
“That they were killed by being studied too hard.” | gently work up to the climax. 
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THANKSGIVING IN CHURCH. 
“ SILENCE GIVES A CENT.” 


“I have a theory about the dead languages,” said a | A young man married against the wishes of his par- | A Fainy Ptorvre Spotrep.—It was just the close of 
ents, and in telling a friend how to break the news | day. The west shone in scarlet splendor, and dimpled 
| to them, said, ‘Tell them first that I am dead, and | clond-ships lay serenely clustered in sun-kissed argo- 


| sies over the peaceful vale, where all was sweet tran- 
guillity. The robin was 
chanting his vesper song, 
and the roses dropped indo- 
lently in the balmy breeze, 
and seemed wafted to a 
realm of delicious visions. 
Atthis heaven-fraught hour 
I wandered down a wood- 
land avenue with a girl 
whose beauty was beyond 
description. Her large 
black eyes looked fondly 
into mine as we sat on a 
fallen tree. Her soft jew- 
elled fingers lay in mine. 
Oh, heavenly moment! I 
could feel her warm breath 
on my cheek, for our lips 
almost touched. She asked 
me, in faltering accents, 
“* Were you ever in love ?” 
“Never till now,” I re- 
plied. And then she look- 
ed at me most lovingly, and 
I drew her close to my bo- 
som, and was just kissing 
her for the second time, 
when the vision broke, and 
I paid the dentist and left. 
It was my first experience 
with nitrous oxide gas. 
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Trt ror Tat.—It is beau- 
ty’s privilege to kill time, 
and time’s privilege to kill 
beauty. 
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There’s one sphere that 
belongs to every body—to 
women as well as to men— 
and that’s the atmosphere. 


~~. 

Only a few years ago a 
man used to put the seal of 
affection on her lips. Now 
he has to put it on her back, 
and if it isn’t trimmed with 
otter she makes trouble. 
The new style costs more, 








A “PRE-RAFFLE-ITE” THANKSGIVING SKETCH. 


but it can’t compete with 
the other kind for real com- 
ort. 





